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Private Trading With Far East: 


Control and Restriction Pattern 


Compiled in the Far Eastern Division, Office of International Trade, Depart- 


TTITH THE EXCEPTION of the area 
\ known during the war as Free 
China—through the ports of which 
passed only a small volume of commercial 
shipments in war years—United States 
trade with the Far East during the era of 
Japanese occupation was at a complete 
standstill. With the termination of hos- 
tilities in August 1945, however, ports in 
the Far East began to reopen, and by the 
end of 1946 private commercial trading 
between the United States and Far East- 


ern countries—except Japan and Ko- 
reaa—had been, within certain limita- 
tions, generally resumed, although the 


volume of trade with countries other 
than China and the Philippine Republic 
was small. 

The volume of United States export 
trade with China and the Republic of the 
Philippines during 1946, amounting to a 
value of US$465,417,236 and US$297,390,- 
274, respectively, reached proportions ex- 
ceeding by far our export trade with 
those areas in prewar years.' Trading 
with other areas in the Far East has been 
limited primarily by unsettled political 
Conditions and by a shortage of foreign 
exchange—especially dollar exchange 
which has necessitated government con- 
trols over imports and conservation of 
exchange obtained from exports. Trade 
with the Netherlands Indies and French 








: Values of 


Jnited States exports to China 
and the Philippines during 1936, 1939, and 
1945 were as follows, according to figures 


released by the United States Bureau of the 
Census: 
China 


Philippines 
1936... US$46, 819, 405 


US#860, 349, 778 


1939____ 55, 614, 289 99, 938, 557 
1945____ 91, 653, 929 42, 230, 939 
April 5, 1947 


ment of Commerce 


Indochina, for example, has been limited 
by disturbed political conditions, accom- 
panied by strict government controls. 
Siam and British Malaya have experi- 
enced a shortage of dollar exchange 
which has necessitated that authorities 
restrict imports from the United States 
to essential commodities. 

Ranking after shipments to China and 
the Philippine Republic, United States 
exports to Japan during 1946 were valued 
at US$101,873,193. These shipments, 
however, were made through govern- 
ment channels, and do not represent 
private commercial trade. Exports to 
the Netherlands Indies, valued at US$73,- 
344,233 ranked next. Nearly all of this 
trade was under Netherlands Indies 
Government control, imports being chan- 
neled through the Netherlands Indies 
Government Import and Export Organ- 
ization (NIGIEO). 


China 


Subject to the provisions of Chinese 
Government exchange and trade control 
regulations, trade with China can now 
be conducted through normal commer- 
cial channels. Although communications 
with Taiwan (Formosa) and Manchuria, 
now integral parts of the Republic of 
China, have been reestablished, resump- 
tion of trade with these areas has been 
delayed as a result of problems con- 
nected with the establishment of Chi- 
nese authority. Dairen, the most impor- 
tant port of Manchuria, has not yet been 
opened to foreign trade. 

Import licenses, issued only to regis- 
tered importers, are required for all goods 
import of which is not specifically pro- 


hibited (Schedule IV) or not tempo- 
rarily suspended (Schedule IIIb) in ac- 
cordance with the Revised Temporary 
Foreign Trade Regulations of November 
17, 1946. Permitted commercial imports 
are divided into three categories: capital 
goods, goods imported under quota, and 
goods for which application for import 
license will be handled by the exchange- 
control authorities. Goods for which no 
foreign exchange is required, and im- 
port of which is not prohibited, such as 
personal gifts and items of no commer- 
cial value, may be imported without an 
import license provided that the value of 
such goods does not exceed US$50, or 
equivalent value, and that they are not 
intended for sale. Additional provisions 
are made for the import of personal 
effects. 

All articles except those listed in 
Schedule V, export of which is prohibited, 
may be freely exported. Export duties 
were abolished in September 1946. The 
full text of the Revised Temporary For- 
eign Trade Regulations of November 17, 
1946, appeared in the January 4, 1947, 
issue Of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

Foreign-exchange transactions are 
controlled by the Central Bank of China, 
through its Appointed Banks. Foreign 
exchange is sold to the public to meet 
the cost of imports and for other pur- 
poses in accordance with the provisions 
of the Temporary Regulations with Re- 
gard to Foreign Exchange Transactions 
enforced March 4, 1946 (FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, January 25, 1947), and 
supplementary rulings. Exporters are 
required to surrender foreign bills of ex- 
change to the Appointed Banks at the 
official rate of exchange. An Appointed 








Bank buying foreign exchange arising 
from exports or reexports from China 
will issue a certificate for presentation 
to the Chinese Maritime Customs. Ex- 
port or reexport is not permitted without 
such a certificate unless the value of 
the shipment is less than the equivalent 
of US$25 and not for commercial pur- 
poses. 

China’s heavy excess of imports over 
exports and the critical economic situ- 
ation—resulting from World War II and 
continued civil war—have apparently 
necessitated a revision and extension of 
trade controls. Imports of necessities, 
raw materials, and other legitimate re- 
quirements of domestic industry will, the 
Chinese authorities declare, be given firsi 
consideration. Imports of “nonessen- 
tials” will be strictly limited. 

The export trade of China has been 
seriously handicapped as a result of dis- 
rupted transportation facilities and 
heavy currency inflation, resulting in 
steadily rising prices of domestic prod- 
ucts, coupled with the requirement that 
export bills be surrendered to the Gov- 
ernment at a generally unfavorable rate 
of exchange. 

In an attempt to arrest the further 
deterioration of the economic situation 
in China, trade and exchange controls 
have been progressively tightened, and 
on February 17, 1947, additional sweep- 
ing economic controls, and the readjust- 
ment of the official rate of exchange to 
CN$12,000 to US$1, were announced by 
the Chinese Government. 


Hong Kong 


Postwar conditions in Hong Kong 
have been reported in FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE WEEKLY from time to time during- 
the past year—notabiy in the issues of 
March 16, June 29, September 21, 1946, 
and January 11, 1947. Hong Kong is 
resuming its position as entrepot of Far 
Eastern commerce, as indicated by total 
exports amounting to HK$516,445,256 
and imports valued at HK$631,618,138 
during the first 9 months of 1946. Im- 
port duties effective in 1941—levied on a 
comparatively small number of items 
only—were reestablished when the col- 
ony was reopened to international trade 
after the war. Since then some changes 
have been made in the Hong Kong tariff 
by resolution of the Legislative Council, 
which revised the duties on wine, liquor, 
and tobacco products sharply upward. 
Duties are payable on goods imported 
for sale or use in Hong Kong, and do 
not apply to goods arriving in transit 
and being immediately reexported. 

With the exception of the duties men- 
tioned above, there are no import and no 
export duties on general merchandise, 
and in this respect Hong Kong is follow- 
ing its prewar “free trade” policy. A 
levy, not strictly an import duty but 
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rather a registration fee assessed on 
automobiles, trucks, and busses entering 
Hong Kong for the first time, was im- 
posed in prewar years upon all such ve- 
hicles not of British Empire origin. This 
tax was 15 percent ad valorem. Although 
no definite information concerning its 
reintroduction has been received, it is 
anticipated that the tax, when reestab- 
lished, will be levied retroactively on ve- 
hicles which have entered the Colony 
since its liberation from the Japanese. 
Except for those commodities import 
of which is under government supervi- 
sion and those commodities listed as re- 
quiring license for export, there are no 
direct restrictions on imports and exports 
through normal commercial channels. 
Generally, import licenses are granted if 
prior application to the Finance Depart- 
ment for a license to purchase foreign 
exchange has been approved. Importa- 
tion of commodities listed as being in 
short supply are under world allocation 
and subject to government control. 
These include rice, flour, canned meat, 
condensed milk, pulses, salt, sugar, oil- 
seed fats, baking powder, yeast, hides, 
leather, and jute. The following com- 
modities may be exported only under 


license: bottles, whole or broken: beer 
bottles, not containing beer; cotton. 
woolen and worsted yarns: bread: coco- 


nut oil; filcur: condensed milk: noodles: 
peanut oil; rice; sugar; government bis- 
cuits; sheet glass; motor vehicles, parts 
and accessories; rubber, pale crepe and 
smoked sheets; timber including fire- 
wood; tin plate: textiles and knitted 
goods, including made-up goods: baths 
and water closets; galvanized pipes: 
mild steel rods, bars, angles, channels, 
joists, tees, and window sections. 

Foreign exchange outside the sterling 
block for the purchase of goods necessary 
io the economic rehabilitation of the 
Colony is generally granted by the Fi- 
nance Department. Requests for large 
amounts are scaled down depending on 
the supply of foreign exchange. In Sep- 
tember 1946, Hong Kong exchange-con- 
trol authorities announced that hence- 
forth 75 percent of exporters’ credits 
would be freely negotiable and the re- 
maining 25 percent would be approved 
only for essential items. Exporters have 
been free to sell unused portions of their 
credits at open market rates, but banks 
have not been permitted to negotiate 
them without prior approval from the 
Hong Kong Exchange Control. 

The principal factors limiting an in- 
crease in Hong Kong’s trade have been 
the scarcity of foreign exchange—par- 
ticularly of United States dollars—and 
licensing problems in connection with 
commodities in short world supply. The 
Colony was under Military Administra- 
tion from September 1, 1945, until May 
1, 1946, during which time goods were 
extremely scarce, prices high, and the 





housing shortage acute. Although these } 
conditions still exist to a certain degree i 


plans are being formulated to recon. 
struct building; price-control regula. 
tions are being enforced; and goods are 
beginning to flow into the Colony, 


Republic of the Philippine 


Since September 1, 1945, trading has | 


bcen in the hands of private business 
interests and during 1946 goods arrived 
from the United States in record Volume 


Estimates indicate that Philippine impor 


trade in 1946 was in excess of any preyj. 
ous year’s import business. 


Under terms of the Philippine Trade 


Act of 1946 (‘Public Law 371—19, 
Cong.) approved April 30, 1946, and im. 
plemented by an Agreement signed jp 
Manila, July 4, 1946, and effective Jan. 
uary 2, 1947, trade between the United 
States and the Republic of the Philip. 
pines continues on a reciprocally fre 
basis for 8 years beginning July 4, 194 
Thereafter, products of either countty 
imported into the other will be subject 
to graduated duties beginning on July 
4, 1954, at 5 percent of the lowest duty 
accorded similar products of any coun- 
try, and increasing by 5 percent each 
calendar year until 1973, when duties on 
all imports into the Philippines from the 
United States and on all imports into 
the United States from the Philippines 
will equal 100 percent of the lowest duty 
accorded similar products of any country 

In order to receive the _ preferential 
rates during the entire period of the 
Agreement, manufactured products of 
either country may not contain foreign 
materials in excess of 20 percent of their 
total value. Products containing more 
than 20 percent foreign materials are 
subject to full United States and Philip- 
pine duties. 

Although there are no restrictions on 
imports into the Philippines through 
normal commercial channels, controls 
may be instituted at a later date as a 
means of regulating imports of nones- 
sential consumer goods, and reducing the 
currently heavy unfavorable balance of 
trade. Permits are required for all ex- 
ports, and the Philippine President is 
empowered to control exports of scarce 
materials. Executive order of July 10, 
1946, prohibited the export of 41 cale- 
gories—chiefly foodstuffs, textiles, and 
building materials—except to the United 
States, and on August 20 a complete em- 
bargo was placed on exports of lumber! 
and timber. 

Commercial invoices covering ship- 
ments to the Philippines of products of 
the United States must bear a statement 
sworn to before the United States Col- 
lector of Customs, or his authorized rep- 
resentative, or a notary public, certifying 
that the product being shipped is wholly 
of the growth, product, or manufacture 
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of the United States. In the case of 
articles containing foreign materials the 
certificate of origin must give the num- 
ber of units of foreign materials used 
in the manufacture of the article, and 
state the value per unit at the time of 
importation into the United States. A 
detailed account concerning Certificates 
of Origin Required on Commercial In- 
voices for Shipments to the Republic of 
the Philippines appeared in the January 
95, 1947, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, on page 32. 

In many cases American manufactur- 
ers and exporters have found it imprac- 
ticable to furnish the required informa- 
tion relative to the number and value of 
units of foreign materials used in the 
manufacture of a product to be shipped 
to the Philippines. In such cases, it is 
understood that certificates of origin 
formerly used are acceptable by Philip- 
pine Customs authorities, but it is ex- 
pected that the Philippine Government 
will adopt procedures similar to those 
authorized by the United States Bureau 
of Customs for imports into this coun- 
try of Philippine products containing 
foreign material. When impracticable to 
ascertain the number or value of units 
of foreign material, the manufacturer or 
exporter may certify that to the best of 
his knowledge and belief the foreign ma- 
terial would not exceed 20 percent of the 
total value of the article. 

The requirement for consular invoices 
for shipments to the Philippines, inau- 
gurated in December 1946 by Philippine 
Consuls General in San Francisco and 
New York, was suspended on February 
24, 1947, for 60 days. A duly notarized 
certificate of origin must in ali cases, 
however, accompany shipments to the 
Philippines. 


issue of 


Siam 


Although the Siamese Government has 
relinquished some controls and has ef- 
fected a number of changes in export- 
import and exchange-control procedures 
since foreign trade was restored to pri- 
vate channels in the first half of 1946, 
exporters and importers are not yet free 
to buy and sell abroad as they please. 

On January 20, 1947, the export-im- 
port licensing system was abolished, and 
the Foreign Trade Regulation Board dis- 
solved. Those control regulations which 
continue in effect are administered ex- 
clusively by the Bank of Siam. Export 
licenses are still required for so-called 
Prohibited exports as well as for rice, 
rubber, teak, and tin. Exchange derived 
from the sale abroad of these four im- 
portant commodities must be surren- 
dered to the Bank of Siam. While no 
import licenses are required, exchange 
permits are still necessary for all imports. 

According to new regulations an- 
hounced by the Bank of Siam on Jan- 
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Courtesy of George W. Muller, Jr, 


One cut of more than 400,000,000. 


uary 21, 1947, applications of importers 
for foreign exchange will be granted, 
subject to the amount in the pool, only 
for goods in the “First Priorities’ list, 
which appeared in Notice No. 9 of the 
former Foreign Trade Regulation Board. 
Included in this list are general goods 
urgently needed for Siamese production, 
industry, or transportation, or for es- 
sential Government requirements; milk, 
milkfoods, and sugar; petroleum oils and 
greases; such chemical products as in- 
dustrial chemicals; medicines, drugs, 
medical and dental supplies; agricul- 
tural tools and other metal products; 
locomotives, mining, rice-milling, road- 
making, sawmill, and certain other types 
of machinery; certain classes of vehicles; 
paper; textiles; and miscellaneous goods 
such as batteries, containers, and radio 
receivers. 

Exports of rice will continue to be 
subject to the existing arrangements for 
licensing, and 100 percent of the ex- 
change derived must be surrendered to 
the Bank of Siam. Before exportation 
is allowed of tin, teak, and rubber, ex- 
porters are required to contract to sur- 
render all the exchange derived there- 
from to the Bank of Siam, which, on its 
side, will undertake to reserve 50 per- 
cent thereof for use of each exporter in 
importing goods of any sort. 

Siam’s exports during the first 6 
months of 1946 were valued at 137,789,- 
143 baht, and imports at 175,379,172 
baht. (1 baht equals US$0.10075, and 40 
baht equal £1 sterling.) During the first 
9 months of 1946, United States exports 
to Siam were valued at US$3,182,013, 


while our imports from that country had 
a total value of $2,967,427. 


British Malaya 


The considerable volume of Malaya’s 
export trade with the United States dur- 
ing 1946 was largely in crude rubber, 
although jelutong, patchouli oil, and 
other commodities have appeared in 
trade statistics. Only small amounts of 
tin have been shipped to this country, 
since Malaya’s tin industry has not been 
restored to normal, and world supplies 
of tin are still short. On July 18, 1946, 
exports from the Malayan Union of 
many products, including fertilizers, 
wearing apparel, and tobacco products, 
were prohibited except under license; 
exports of other products, including coal, 
tin, tin ore, crude rubber, and fats and 
oils, were prohibited to all areas other 
than Singapore except under license; the 
Controller of Customs is empowered to 
revoke export licenses at any time be- 
fore export is made. 

While there are reportedly no prohi- 
bitions on imports as such, strict control 
of dollar exchange precludes the possi- 
bility of any large Malayan purchases in 
this country. Malaya belongs to the Em- 
pire Exchange Pool, and, although it has 
been a large contributor to this pool, 
dollar exchange is needed for the recon- 
struction of Great Britain itself, as well 
as for other parts of the Empire. The 
Controller of Exchange in Singapore re-« 
leases exchange for purchases in the 
United States and other nonsterling 
areas only in the case of esSential gcods 


(Continued on p. 29) 


MPORTS of wheat flour into the 
Philippines in 1946 may amount to 

about 140,000 short tons, an amount 25 
percent greater than the 2-year prewar 
average (1939-40) of 111,525 short tons. 
In the first 11 months of 1946 imports 
totaled 133,120 short tons, according to 
unofficial data from ships’ manifests, 
with the United States supplying 90,198 
tons or about 67 percent, and Canada 
28,593 tons or about 21 percent. 

The Philippines are wholly dependent 
on foreign sources for their supply of 
wheat flour; no wheat is produced in the 
islands, nor are there any facilities for 
the milling of imported wheat. 

Normally, imports of wheat flour are 
fairly constant throughout the year, as 
storage facilities are limited and, by rea- 
son of the hot and humid climate, stocks 
might become damaged if held too long. 


Glance Into the Past 


Before World War II, the United States 
was the leading supplier of wheat flour to 
the Philippines, and in most years was 
closely followed by Australia. During the 
2-year period 1939 and 1940, immediately 
preceding the war, imports from the 
United States were increased to an aver- 
age of 66,880 metric tons a year (73,722 
short tons) or about 66 percent. Aus- 
tralia, the second largest supplier, 
shipped an average of 22,950 metric tons 
(25,298 short tons) a year during this 
period, or about 23 percent of the im- 
ports. Canada, the third largest sup- 
plier before the war, supplied an average 
of 11,205 metric tons (12,351 short tons) 
in the 2-year period 1939-40, or about 11 
percent of the imports. 

Prior to 1939 Japan was prominent in 
the Philippine flour market, increasing its 
exports of flour after obtaining political 
control of Manchuria. In 1936, the peak 
year for Japanese exports of flour to the 
Philippines, shipments amounted to 
8,777 metric tons (9,675 short tons) —al- 
most 10 percent of the total imports for 
that year. Upon the outbreak of war 
with China in 1937, shipments from 
Japan showed a decided drop and were 
practically nil by 1941. 


Course of Import Trade 


Imports of wheat flour into the Phil- 
ippines in the years 1934-40 and during 
the first 9 months of 1941, are shown in 
the accompanying table. 
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Wheat-Flour Consumption in 


the Philippines ls Mounting 







By Hupert Maness, Assistant Agricultural Attaché, Manila 


Flour for civilian consumption was 
not imported during the Japanese oc- 
cupation. 

In the first 7 months of 1945 unre- 
corded amounts of wheat flour and 
bread were distributed to the civilian 
population through American Army 
channels. There were no commercial 
imports until August. In the August-— 
December period of 1945 imports totaled 
47,904 metric tons (52.805 short tons), 
according to the Philippine Bureau of 
the Census and Statistics, and of this 
amount the United States supplied 40,152 
metric tons, or about 84 percent, and 
Canada 7,752 metric tons, or about 16 
percent. 

Because of the food shortage in late 
1945, buyers in the Philippines pur- 
chased heavily, and by early 1946 there 
was an abundant supply of flour in 
Manila, with some congestion caused by 
a Shortage of transportation to the other 
islands. 


Consumption of wheat flour in the 


Philippines in 1946 is estimated at 
140,000 short tons, about 25 percent 


above the average of 111,525 short tons 
for the 2 years immediately before the 
war (1939-40). While arrivals in 1946 
were intermittent, in consequence of 
varying allocations and shipping condi- 
tions, it is reported that consumption 
was fairly steady, averaging between 
11,000 and 12,000 short tons per month. 


Dominant Preferences 


The Bureau of the Census and Sta- 
tistics reports that only a small propor- 
tion of the population of the Philipp’nes 
consumes wheat flour. Rice is the prin- 
cipal article of diet of 69.5 percent of 


Imports of Wheat I lour 


the people and 20 percent eat mostly 
corn. The increased consumption of 
wheat flour in 1946 is said to be due to 
the shortage and high price of rice, Jp 
the cities and larger towns where baker. 
ies were in operation, bread and roljs 
replaced rice in many Filipino house. 
holds for at least one meal a day. About 
15 percent of the flour apparently is con. 
sumed in the Manila area—Cebu and 
Iloilo being other large consuming cep. 
ters. Large cities account for at least 
half of the consumption; the remainder 
is consumed in small cities and villages. 

Calculating the present population of 
the Republic of the Philippines at 18- 
400,000, the 1946 estimate of 140,000 
short tons of wheat flour indicates a per 
capita annual consumption of 15 pounds. 
as compared with per capita consump- 
tion in the United States of 161 pounds 
(1941, preliminary). 


Government Controls 


In mid-March 1946, when United 
States flour was returned to control by 
export license, it was estimated that 
45,000 short tons were en route from the 
United States and Canada. For this rea- 
son, the United States license quota for 
mid-March to April was set at only 8,030 
short tons 
large, 


Canadian arrivals continued 
however, avoiding a critical flour 
shortage in the Philippines as the United 
States allotment was only 10,000 tons for 
the May—June period 

Flour demand continued strong, and 
the increased United States allotments 
of 20,000 tons for July-August and 16,750 
tons for September—October might have 
been inadequate had it not been for con- 
tinued arrivals from Canada. The allot- 
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ment of 26,000 tons for October to mid- 
November would have been sufficient to 
fill Philippine needs if the shipping strike 
on the west coast of the United States 
had not delayed arrivals. Flour stocks 
pecame short during October and No- 
vember, but arrivals from Canada again 
prevented a serious shortage. 

In October 1946, in order to hold down 
prices in the shipping emergency and to 
pring about a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the limited supply of flour, the 
Philippine Government, through its 
agent, the Philippine Rehabilitation Re- 
lief Administration (PRRA), announced 
its intention to commandeer flour stocks. 
The plan was to distribute the flour to 
duly certified bakers only with the under- 
standing that ceiling prices would be 
charged and the legal standard size of 
the loaves of bread would be maintained. 

Distribution under this plan has not 
been very successful, and the Philippine 
Government has announced that it will 
suspend confiscation as soon as retail 
prices show a sharp downward trend as 
a result of sufficient imports. 


Baking Practices 

Practically all the flour imported into 
the Philippines is consumed by bakeries. 
Very little baking is done in the homes, 
because of lack of ovens and relatively 
scant knowledge of bread making. An 
estimated 70 percent of the flour is used 
by small bakery shops for making a smal] 
Spanish roll called locally “pan de sal.” 
These rolls are baked slowly, contain 
large air bubbles, and are very crusty. 
The flour used in their preparation is 
usually blended locally from low-grade 
American soft-wheat flour, together with 
small amounts of American or Canadian 
hard-wheat flour containing a high per- 
centage of gluten. The percentage of 
high-quality flour used varies with each 
individual baker, but the custom is to use 
as small an amount of hard-wheat flour 
as possible and still make a roll accepta- 
ble to the customers. The other leading 
type of bread is known locally as “pan 
Americano.” In general this also is made 
from locally blended flour, but the per- 
centage of high gluten flour from hard 
wheat is greater. 

The bakeries are relatively small and 
well distributed throughout the Philip- 
pines. In addition to hard rolls and loaf 
bread, some sweet rolls are baked as well 
as a small number of cakes, but the 
amount of cake flour imported is small. 
At present dry yeast is being used exclu- 
Sively because of lack of cold storage 
equipment throughout the Islands. 


“A Price Market” 

The Philippine market is primarily a 
Price market. High gluten flour milled 
from hard wheat is preferred, but more 
often soft-wheat flour is bought, depend- 
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Signal Corps photo 


After liberation, the Filipinos were in general rather seriously undernourished. Here they 
are shown standing in line to receive a food ration. 


ing on the number of loaves of bread that 
can be made in relation to the price. The 
Canadian flour imported is made from 
hard wheat, while the American is both 
soft- and hard-wheat flour. 

During October and November, 1946, 
ship arrivals were few, and flour prices 
soared from an average of 14 pesos (Phil- 
ippine peso equals US$0.50) per bag of 
50 pounds at the beginning of October 
to around 26 pesos near the end of No- 
vember. In some outlying provinces, it 
is reported that the price reached as 
high as 50 pesos per bag. As flour began 
to arrive, however, after the shipping 
strike was broken, prices declined. Flour 
is customarily imported in 50-pound 
bags. 

Bread prices have remained fairly 
constant; when flour prices rose, the 
size of the loaf was diminished, instead 
of raising the price. In Manila the 
l-pound “American loaf” has a ceiling 
price of 30 centavos (centavo 
US$0.005), and the “pan de sal’ rolls 
sell for 5 centavos each. 


Will Higher Level Stay? 


Many observers believe that the per 
capita consumption of wheat flour will 
remain at a higher level than before the 
war, even though ample supplies of rice 
become available. The hunger for wheat 
bread developed during the long period 
of occupation when no wheat bread was 
available has not yet been satiated. 
After liberation many persons displaced 


from ‘their accustomed homes began 
consuming bread, especially for break- 
fast, not only because it was cheaper 
than rice but also because it was more 
convenient to buy a roll of bread for 
breakfast than to try to cook or bake— 
in view of the destruction of cooking fa- 
cilities and the high cost of firewood. 
By reason of this practice, which affects 
a large proportion of the urban and vil- 
lage population, bread will probably con- 
tinue, to a greater or lesser extent, as a 
permanent factor in the Philippine diet. 

Since the removal of United States ex- 
port restrictions in mid-November 1946, 
buyers have been placing large orders 
without heeding the possibility of an 
oversupply in the Philippines. Their 
action has been influenced by the pres- 
ent shortage in the Philippines, regard- 
less of the outlook. 


Probable Demand This Year 

During the first quarter of 1947, ar- 
rivals are likely to be between 50,000 
and 70,000 short tons. It is believed that 
receipts will decline sharply during the 
second quarter, and that imports during 
the third and fourth quarters will be 
indicative of the true needs of the 
Islands. Commercial observers are of 
the opinion that the total receipts during 
1947 may be about the same as for 1946. 
This forecast is contingent upon normal 
shipping facilities and continued im- 
provement in the Philippine supplies of 
other foods. 


(Continued on p. 35) 





HE OUTSTANDING EVENTS occur- 

ring in Venezuela during 1946 were 
the victory of the present party in the 
elections for the Constituent Assembly; 
the abortive revolution against the Rev- 
olutionary Junta of Government; the 
constantly increasing production of 
crude petroleum; a continued rise in in- 
flation and the cost of living; the amend- 
ing of existing income-tax rates in the 
higher brackets; maintenance of gold 
and dollar exchange at or above the 
high level reached at the end of 1945; 
well-sustained wholesale and retail trade 
and construction activity; large imports 
and exports; the formation, with Colom- 
bia and Ecuador, of a company to pro- 
mote the development of a merchant 
marine for these three countries; the 
desire of the Government to intensify 


More information on exchange and 
finance in Venezuela will be available in a 
forthcoming issue of the Internat:onal Ref- 
erence Service, which is being prepared in 
the American Republics Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce. 
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the production of foodstuffs; and the compared with the record all-time high certait 
formation of the Venezuelan Develop- established in November. Average pro. higher! 
ment Corporation ‘(Corporacion Vene- duction, however, continued well in ex. | growe 
zolana de Fomento). cess of 1,000,000 barrels per day, cal aic 
For the most ‘Part, exploration work libera! 

Petroleum and Mining progressed steadily during 1946 with ney a com 

tests being made in both the eastern and tribut 

At the beginning of 1946 there was western oil fields of Venezuela. In west. greatl 
some apprehension in Venezuelan pe- ern Venezuela, new tests were made jn | obtail 
troleum circles as to the possible falling the Mara District, 15 miles north of | gistri 
off of demand for that country’s oil after Maracaibo and on the Acuriquita ang | in sn 
the end of the war. However, as the Tucuyo Rivers to the east of the Cums- and i 
year progressed, demand not only was rebo field. Exploratory wells were drilled Cli 
sustained but was increased, with the in deep water 15 miles east of the west State 
result that production of crude petro- shore of Lake Maracaibo and in the gui, é 
leum established all-time highs almost Urdaneta D'strict from 50 to 75 miles Cojet 
every month. A new record was set in south of Maracaibo. In eastern and cen- nail 
the week ended November 25, when pro- tral Venezuela extensive exploration — 
duction reached an average of 1,143,375 work was carried on in the States of duri 
barrels daily. During December, the pe- Guarico and AnZoategui and in the Delta - 
troleum industry continued active, al- Amacuro Territory. pond 
though full storage position at an eastern Generally, all existing refineries in ech 
terminal and continued slow tanker Venezuela operated at normal charging cone 
turn-around resulted in a temporary rates during 1946. Work also progressed perc 
decline in crude production during the on the new 40,000-barrel refinery which | to a 
2-week period ended December 16, as the Shell Petroleum Co. of Venezuela is men 
constructing at Punta Cardon, on the | zuel 

Paraguana Peninsula at a reputed cost qual 

of $45,000,000. Despite difficulties in scar 

obtaining laborers and materials, the in ¢ 

work at the end of 1946 was reportedto / the 

be about 25 percent completed. At the veg 

year’s close, a school and _ residential It 

quarters for the supervisory staff had in t 

been finished, two churches were in tem 

process of being erected, and work on | by’ 

the refinery itself was going ahead. A anc 

private dock had been completed to re- ste] 

ceive oceangoing vessels which will bring | Th 

supplies to the company. ; tion 

Various preliminary studies were car- [| du 

ried out at Amuay Bay, also on the Para- on 

guana Peninsula, which is the location ag! 

of the new £0,000-barrel refinery of the fro 

Creole Petroleum Co. It is reported that / St 
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Production of cement was stressed dur- pl 

ing 1946, and projects, in various stages en 

of progress, were pushed for the comple- | be 

tion of three new plants with an annual M 
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Part of the inner harbor at La Guaira. 
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Agriculture 


During 1946, the Revolutionary Junta 
of Government continued its program, 
announced upon assumption of power in 
October 1945, of attempting to rehabili- 
tate agriculture in Vene zuela. Spec 'fi- 
cally, the Federal Government Inaugu- 
rated a series of measures designed to 
redistribute agricultural lands, subsidize 
certain production by the payment of 
higher prices to farmers and cattle 
growers and extend financial and techni- 
cal aid to farmers through a program of 
liberal loans and credits. However, after 
a comparatively short trial with land dis- 
tribution, the Government realized that 
greatly increased production was not 
obtainable effectively through further 
distribution of good agricultural lands 
in small parcels to individual workers, 
and in May 1946 reversed this policy. 

Climatic conditions—droughts in the 
States of Aragua, Carabobo, and Anzoate- 
gui, and excessive rains in the States of 
Cojedes, Portuguesa, Yaracuy, and Fal- 
con—during the third quarter had ad- 
verse effects on Many of Venezuela's crops 
during 1946. One of the principal crops 
affected was corn—a very important 
cereal crop in Venezuela for both man 
and animals—inasmuch as the States 
involved in the unfavorable climatic 
conditions normally produce about 30 
percent of the total corn crop. In order 
to alleviate this situation, the Govern- 
ment raised the prices for corn in Vene- 
zuela and imported relatively large 
quantities from Argentina. Other 
scarcities in the Venezuelan diet, evident 
in greater or lesser degree, throughout 
the year were rice, fats and oils, meats, 
vegetables, milk products, and sugar. 

In order to remedy these deficiencies 
in the national food supply and to at- 
tempt to balance the economy affected 
by the phenomenal growth of petroleum 
and other nonagricultural industries, two 
steps were taken in September i946: (1) 
The Venezuelan Development Corpora- 
tion announced an Emergency Food Pro- 
duction Program based almost entirely 
on the acquisition of large amounts of 
agricultural machinery and equipment 
from abroad, principally the United 
States. It also proclaimed that approxi- 
mately 63,500,000 bolivares (1 bolivar 
approximately $0.30 U. S. currency) will 
be made available during 1247 in the 
form of credits and for financing specific 
Projects related to increasing the pro- 
duction of farm produce, meat, and fish 
Late in 1946 the Corporation announced 
plans for forming a stock company to 
engage in dry-season farming on the 
banks of the Orinoco River. (2) The 
Ministry of Agriculture announced plans 
for increasing agricultural production in 
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From Standard Oil (N. J.), Vachon photo 


Oil-well driller, eastern Venezuela. 


Venezuela in 1947 based upon intensive 
utilization of available cultivated lands, 
equipment, and facilities within the 
country, and concentrated specifically 
on corn, rice, potatoes, beans, and the 
annual vegetable-oil crops. 

Exports of coffee, Venezuela’s largest 
agricultural export by value, totaled 578,- 
787 sacks of 60 kilograms each for the 
coffee year October 1, 1945, to September 
30, 1946, compared with 463,299 sacks ex- 
ported during the 1944-45 coffee year, an 
increase of 24.93 percent. Of this total, 
530,836 sacks, or 93 percent of total ex- 
ports, were destined to the United States. 


Construction 


Despite the recurring scarcity of many 
items of construction, both public and 
private building were maintained at high 
levels in Venezuela during 1946. Al- 
though specific data are not available at 
present, it is estimated that more than 
$50,000,000 was spent on public con- 
struction and between $15,000,000 and 
$20,000,000 on private building in 1946. 


Public construction during the year 


was concentrated particularly on port- 


works improvement, air fields, schools, 
sanitation (water and sewerage systems), 


low-cost housing, and hospital develop- 
ments. The construction of residential 


homes and office buildings was carried 
on extensively in the larger cities, espe- 
cially Caracas and Maracaibo. 


Transportation 


The most important development in 
the transportation field during 1946 was 
the establishment, with Colombia and 
Ecuador, of the Greater Colombian Mer- 
chant Marine (Flota Mercante Gran- 
colombiana, S. A.). The capitalization 
of this company is 35,000 000 Colombian 
pesos divided into 3,500,000 nominative 
shares of 10 pesos each, of which 45 per- 
cent was subscribed by Venezuela and 
Colombia, respectively, and 10 percent by 
Ecuador. 

Central headquarters of the new com- 
rany were established in Bogota with 
divisional boards at Caracas and Quito. 
During the year the organization was 
set up, and, in December, it was reported 
that the company had completed con- 
tracts to buy eight merchant vessels in 
the United States to be delivered during 
the first quarter of 1947. The line is ex- 
pected to go into operation in April 1947 
with crews composed of nationals of the 
three countries involved. The fleet will 
enter into coastal and intercontinental 
operations. 


(Continued on p. 36) 









Agent for Travel Service 
Sought by British Firm 


A British concern seeks contacts with 
United States travel agencies which 
would be interested in selling its services 
to American businessmen visiting Eng- 
land. 

The company offers a mobile secre- 
tarial service, which includes hire of 
modern sedan and limousine cars and 
experienced stenographers. Visitors 
using its facilities will be met at ports, 
airports, Or main-line terminals, and 
may engage cars for any purpose or 
length of time required. 

Requests for additional information 
concerning this trade inquiry should be 
addressed to the English firm, Stenocars, 
113 Albert Road, Epsom, Surrey. 


Wanted: Agent To Sell Big- 
Game Tours for London Firm 


Big Game Safaris Limited of London, 
England, seeks contact with a United 
States firm which would undertake to 
act as its agent in this country. 

The London organization arranges 
hunting, photography, and study safaris 
from Nairobi (Kenya) into the interior 
of Africa. Tours are sold at monthly 
rates, and include numerous facilities 
for the traveler’s comfort, motor trans- 
port, and personal service. A hunting 
trip includes hunting of lions, buffalos, 
elephants, leopards, rhinos, and zebras. 

Complete details about this inquiry 
may be obtained by writing directly to 
Big Game Safaris, 213 Piccadilly, Lon- 
don, W. 1., England. 


Hospital Equipment 
Needed in Normandy 


American manufacturers of hospital 
equipment and supplies are asked to 
assist in a project involving reconstruc- 
tion of a 400-bed hospital at Saint-Lo, 
Normandy. Equipment requirements 
include elevators, conveyors, subveyors, 
sterilizers, X-ray machines, furniture, 
acoustical materials, signalization equip- 
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tries are not yet in a position to furnish 
such goods. In view of this situation, 
he requests the cooperation of manu- 
facturers in this country in supplying 
catalogs and quoting prices and delivery. 

Mr. Nelson, who is an American prac- 
ticing in Paris, advises that the Saint-Lo 
hospital will be the first to be recon- 
structed in France, and that it will prob- 
ably serve as the pattern for all French 
hospitals to be rebuilt. 

In view of Mr. Nelson's status as an 
American citizen, and the purpose for 
which his requirements are intended, a 
World Trade Directory Report is not 
available. It is suggested that all com- 
munications regarding this inquiry be 
addressed to him at 98 Blvrd. Auguste 
Blanqui, Paris (13e), France. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Dorothy G. Appleby, repre- 
senting A. B. Y. Manufacturing Co., Pty. 
Ltd., 22 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, Victoria, 
is interested in women’s dresses, coats, and 
costumes. Scheduled to arrive March 5, via 
San Francisco, for a visit of 3 months. U.S 
address: c/o Thomas Cook & Son, Inc., 587 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 520 West 
Sixth, Los Angeles, Calif.; or San Francisco, 
Calif. Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
and New York 

2. Australia—Mrs. Winifred Ellen Blamey, 
representing W. E. lamey Pty. Ltd., 192 
Latrobe Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is inter- 
ested in women’s dresses, coats, and cos- 
tumes. Scheduled to arrive March 6, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 3 or 4 months. U.S 
address: Berkeley Hotel, 170 West 74th Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco 
Los Angeles, and New York 

3, Australia—Lewis K. Cheney, represent- 
ing S. A. Cheney Pty. Ltd., 22 Flinders Street, 
Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in making 
a general survey of the automobile industry 
Scheduled to arrive April 3, via San Fran- 
cisco, for a 3 months’ visit U. S. address: 
c/o General Motors Overseas Corporation, 
1775 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Itinerary 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, 
Denver, Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago, De- 
troit, Buffalo, Philadelphia, and New York. 

4. Australia—Albert M. J. Glazner and 
Rene Fernande Bertel, representing Replace- 
ment Parts, Pty. Ltd. (Division of Repco 
Ltd.), 618 Elizabeth Street, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, are interested in automotive parts as 
well as technical information on the manu- 
facture of these commodities. Scheduled to 
arrive March 6, via San Francisco, for a visit 
of 3 months. U.S. address: c/o American- 
Australian Associates, 606 South Hill Street, 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. Itinerary: Los Angeles, 
Chicago, South Bend, Indianapolis, Detroit, 
Springfield, and New York 

5. Australia—Raymond G. Hope and Georg? 
R. Goldsmith, representing Charles Hope 
Ltd., Wandoo Street, Valley, Brisbane. are 
interested in the manufacture of refrigera- 
tors. Scheduled to arrive March 3, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 4 months. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Ferro Enamels Corporation (Inter- 
national Division), 4150 East 56th Street, 
Cleveland 5, Ohio. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, Cleve- 
land, Washington, and New York. 

6. Australia—Theo H. Levy, representing 
Theo H. Levy Pty. Ltd., 325 Bourke Street, 
Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in general 
merchandise. Scheduled to arrive March 5, 
via San Francisco, for a visit of 8 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Benjamin and Johns, 159 
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Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: Los Angeles, Chicago, Albany, New York, 
Washington, Philadelphia, and Boston. 

7. Australia—Alfred Lewis, representing 
Leo Rogaly & Lewis Pty. Ltd., 119 York Street, 
Sydney, is interested in electrical goods (es- 
pecially small filament bulbs of all types), 
auto accessories, and machine tools. He 
also desires to obtain manufacturing rights 
for certain unspecified articles. Scheduled 
to arrive March 28, via San Francisco. He 
will be in the United States during April, 
August, and September. U.S. address: c/o 
Australian Consulate General, 61 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, South 
Bend, Chicago, Toledo, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Denver, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

8. Australia—G. A. Parker, representing 
Paddings, Pty. Ltd., 22-28 Munster Terrace, 
North Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
purchasing cotton prints, seersuckers, plush, 
velveteens, and plastic film. Scheduled to 
arrive March 14, via San Francisco, for a 
2 months’ visit. U.S. address: “% Australian 
Trade Commissioner, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, .Chicago, New York, and Cleveland. 

9. Australia—Ralph Clyde Farren Price, 17 
Giles Avenue, Glenelg, South Australia, repre- 
senting Vardon & Sons Ltd., 95 Crote Street, 
Adelaide, South Australia, is interested in 
purchasing printing machinery. Scheduled 
to arrive in April, via New York City, for a 
visit of 6 to 8 weeks. U.S. address: % 2704 
Voorhies Avenue, Brooklyn 29, Sheepshead 
Bay, N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco and 
New York. 

World 
prepared 

10. Australia—J. Purcell, representing 
Farmer & Co., Ltd., P.O. Box 497, Pitt, Market, 
and George Streets, Sydney, N.S. W., is inter- 
ested in purchasing and obtaining repre- 
sentations for all types of teztiles. He is 
now in the United States for an indefinite 
period. U.S. address: % Estes Co., Inc., 175 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and vicinity. 

11. Australia—Alan Hornby Russell, repre- 
senting White Manufacturing Co., 45 Flind- 
ers Lane, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested 
in obtaining cotton and rayon piece goods, 
and seeks technical information on latest 
types of machinery. Scheduled to arrive 
March 6, via San Francisco, for a visit of 2 
or 3 months. U.S. address: % A. V. Berner 
& Co., 15 Whitehall, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, Cleveland, and Los Angeles. 

12. Australia—Arthur Ernest William 
Short, representing A. E. W. Short Pty. Ltd., 
19 Anster Street, Adelaide, South Australia, is 
interested in printing machinery and equip- 
ment for the printing and allied trades. 
Scheduled to arrive in April, via New York 
City, for a 3 months’ visit. U. S. address: 
» Harris Seybold Potter Co., East 71st Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, 
Washington, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, and Cincinnati. 

13. Australia—Harley H. Styles, represent- 
ing J. W. Styles and Son, 340 Collins Street, 
Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in investi- 
gating the possibility of importing raw mate- 
rials and machinery into Australia. Sched- 
uled to arrive March 18, via San Francisco, 
for a 6 weeks’ visit. U.S. address: °% Ewen 
Cameron, Au Sable Forks, N. Y. Itinerary: 
San Francisco, Chicago, and New York. 

14. Belgium—L. D. M. Kaschtges, repre- 
senting S. A. Baertsoen & Buysse, 376, ch. de 
Termonde, Ghent, is interested in contacting 
former agents, purchasing weaving and spin- 
ning machinery, and in acquainting himself 
with progress made in manufacture of arti- 


Trade Directory Report being 


ficial and synthetic fibers. Scheduled to ar- 
rive April 15, via New York City, for a visit 
of 3 or 4 weeks. U. S. address: “% Textile 
Agencies Inc., 29 West 36th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. Itinerary: Cities in Massa- 
chusetts. 

15. Brazil—Herbert Cohn, representing 
Machinas Importadora Ltda., Rua do Rosario 
99—5° andar, Rio de Janeiro, is interested in 
office equipment. Scheduled to arrive March 
5, via Miami, for a visit of 4 months. U. S. 
address: “% Smith-Corona Typewriter Co., 
Inc., 701 East Washington Street, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Syracuse, Chi- 
cago, West Point, and San Francisco. 

16. China—Donald S. L. Tsu, representing 
China Industrial Science Corporation, Lane 
710, No. 1 Hwang Pi Road S., Shanghai, is 
interested in purchasing machine tools and 
electrical manufacturing machinery for plant 
installation. Scheduled to arrive early in 
April, via San Francisco, for an indefinite 
period. U.S. address: c/o Mr. Leonard Ma- 
comber, 920 West Decatur Street, Decatur, 
Ill. Itinerary: Chicago, New York, Schenec- 
tady, and Detroit. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, March 15, 1947.) 

17. Colombia—Eduardo Bonitto, represent- 
ing Gomez & Lara Ltda., Carrera 9—No. 
13-57, 4th floor, Bogota, is interested in 
roller-skating-rink equipment and Quonset 
huts. Scheduled to arrive March 14, via 
Miami, for a 6 months’ visit. U.S. address: 
c/o Colombian Consulate General, 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

18. England—A. Alexander, representing 
Nursery Furnishings Ltd., 133 Rye Lane, 
Peckham, London, S. E. 15, is interested in 
contacting manufacturers of baby carriages, 
nursery furniture, and related lines. Sched- 
uled to arrive about April 4, via New York 
City, for a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: 
c/o Mr. Max Gordon, 4944 North Warrnock 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Itinerary: New 
York and Philadelphia. 
19. England—C. H. Atkins, representing 


Sino Trading Co., Ltd., 24 Moss Street, Liver- 
pool 6, is interested in purchasing approxi- 
mately 200 new bus bodies, and in selling 
Brandford one-half-ton commercial vans. He 
is now in the United States for an indefinite 
period. U.S. address: c/o 2208 South Man- 
zanar Road, Rivera, Calif. Itinerary: New 
York City, Sarasota, and Los Angeles. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

20. England—James S. Marshall, repre- 
senting James Marshall (Devon) Ltd., Castle 
Factory, Totnes, Devon, is interested in 
candy importers and possible manufacturing. 
Scheduled to arrive April 7, via New York 
City, for a visit of 30 to 60 days. U. S. 
address: c/o Thomas Cook and Son, Ltd., 587 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Chicago and Los Angeles. 

21. England—M. H. Schreck, representing 
Rensita Ltd., 8 Grosvenor Street, London, 
W. 1., is interested in exhibiting and selling 
women’s suits and dresses. Scheduled to 
arrive April 3, via New York City, for a 
3 weeks’ visit. U.S. address: c/o Emmanuel 
Schreck, 1178 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

22. Finland—Oskar Rosten, representing 
Oy. Telko Ab., Mannerheimintie 1, Helsinki, 
is interested in purchasing and obtaining 
representations for iron and steel, coal, coke, 
metals, chemicals, and tools and equipment 
for the woodworking, metal, and chemical 


(Continued on p. 32) 











Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade and Payments Agreement With 
Belgium Providing Exchange of Goods.— 
Trade and payments agreements be- 
tween Austria and the Belgium-Luxem- 
burg Economic Union, intended to re- 
Sume and promote commercial relations 
in the future between the two contract- 
ing parties to increase their general 
economic activity, became effective on 
January 18, 1947. 

It was agreed in the trade agreement, 
which is valid for 1 year, that the two 
parties would take action to grant the 
necessary import and export licenses for 
the exchange of goods within specified 
quantities and values. In the case of 
Austria, the goods to be furnished to 
Belgium include such commodities as: 
Prefabricated wooden houses: lumber: 
magnesite bricks; men’s and women’s 
knitwear; paper, such as cigarette, tissue, 
carbon, and writing paper; fine steel and 
steel products; mechanical machinery 
apparatus, and tools; and electrotech- 
nical machinery and apparatus. Bel- 
gium will export to Austria commodities 
including foodstuffs, such as fresh and 
preserved fish, powdered milk, powdered 
eggs; rabbit, hare, and goat hair: raw 
and semifinished copper; basic slag and 
superphosphate; leather, such as colored 
leather for fine leather goods, chamois 
leather, and leather for hats: machines. 
apparatus, and special tools; chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals; rubber tires: and 
undeveloped film. 

In order to establish an equilibrium in 
the reciprocal deliveries, a mixed com- 
mission of official Austrian and Belgian- 
Luxemburg representatives is entrusted 
with control of the application of <he 
agreement and is empowered to submit 
all proposals designed to improve com- 
mercial and financial relations between 
the two countries. 

Under the payments agreement the 
Belgian National Bank, as agent of the 
Belgian Government, is to open an ac- 
count in Belgian francs to the Austrian 
National Bank, as agent for the Austrian 
Government. This account will be cred- 
ited with all amounts for settling cur- 
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rent payments by Belgians to Austrians 
and will be charged with payments by 
Austrians to Belgians. Credits in the 
account cannot be utilized outside th2 
Belgian Monetary Zone. On the basis 
of reciprocity, the necessary licenscs will 
be granted by the respective authorities 
within the limits of their currency regu- 
lations to make possible payments from 
one country to the other. 

The payments agreement is valid for 
an undetermined length of time, but may 
be denounced upon 3 months’ notice. 

|A translation of the trade and payments 
agreements with annex and lists is available 


in the European Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce. | 


Austrian-French Trade and Payments 
Agreements Signed.—A trade agreement 
and a payments agreement between Aus- 
tria and France, designed to effect the 
resumption and expansion of commer- 
cial relations between the two countries, 
were signed in Paris on November 7 and 
became operative November 10, 1946, ac- 











The Cover Picture 





In the East Indies 


Our cover picture this week shows a scene 
Netherlands 


Under nor- 


in the palm-oil industry of the 


Indies—fruit loaded on a train. 
mal conditions, East Indian palm oil is a prod 


uct of considerable significance to various 


manufacturers here in the United = States. 


Today, unsettled political and economic con 


ditions are affecting practically all phases of 


the trade of this extensive and inherently rich 
archipelago. Our picture was furnished by the 


Netherlands Government. 


cording to reports of December 6. 1946, 
from the American Embassy, Paris, ang 
of January 24, 1947, from the American 
Legation, Vienna. 

The trade agreement was concluded 
for the duration of 1 year. Nevertheless. 
in case of denunciation of the payments 
agreement, the granting of licenses wil] 
be suspended on both sides cffective on 
the date of the expiration of the pay- 
ments agreement and until a new pay- 
ments agreement becomes operative. 

The trade agreement provides for the 
delivery of about 70 French commodities 
considered essential to the Austrian 
economy, including various chemicals 
(especially sulfuric acid), ferro-alloys, 
electrical equipment, pharmaceutical and 
veterinary products, medical and dental 
instruments, industrial machinery, tex- 
tiles, optical glass, photographic mate- 
rial, passenger cars, and trucks. On its 
part, Austria is to furnish timber, pre- 
fabricated wooden houses, magnesite, 
fire bricks, lead and lead _ products, 
graphite, stones for artificial jewelry, 
special steels, and certain machines and 
tools. The commodities are enumerated 
in two schedules—‘‘A ‘(French exports to 


Austria)”’ and “B (‘Austrian exports to 
France)”; for these goods export and im- 
port licenses will be issued up to the 


maximum, as regards quantities and 
values mentioned in the schedules, inso- 
far as the respective goods are subject 
to import and export prohibitions 
Schedules A and B are valid for one-half 
year. Under the agreement, all licenses 
delivered by the authorities of the Mili- 
tary Government of the French Zone of 
Occupation which have not been actually 
used as of November 10, 1946, are can- 
celed. 

It is provided in the agreement that 4 
Mixed Commission composed of delega- 
tions of French and Austrian repre- 
sentatives shall effect the implementa- 
tion of the agreement, advance proposals 
for the improvement of economic rela- 
tions between the two countries, and e*- 
tablish new schedules A and B before 
the expiration of the current schedules. 

The agreement most- 
favored-nation treatment in matters of 
the assessment of customs duties, for- 
malities required for importation, eX- 


provides for 
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portation, transit, storage, and trans- 
shipment of goods as well as in regard 
to fees levied in connection with such 
operations. It provides for equal treat- 
ment in the levying of internal taxes 
and the regulation of commerce not sub- 
ject toa State monopoly or an institution 
of similar character, for the extension to 
one another by the two countries of the 
most favorable treatment possible with 
regard to the issue of import and export 
permits; and provides that products of 
the territories of the respective parties 
to the agreement shall enjoy the benefits 
resulting from alterations of customs 
nomenclature and mode of tariffication 
in the respective countries, 

The two Governments bind themselves 
to consider favorably a procedure of ex- 
portation from one to the other of raw 
materials for reimportation as finished 
or semifinished products, with transfer 
of cash carried out in accordance with 
the payments agreement in cases where 
contracts require settlements in cash. 

The payments agreement is designed 
to replace previous barter and “compen- 
sation” methods of»payment by estab- 
lishing a clearing account in the Bank of 


France, and provides for an advance by — 


the Bank of France up to a maximum 
of 60,000,000 francs. The tate of ex- 
change is based on the dollar and is pro- 
visionally established at 11.91 francs to 
the schilling, subject to subsequent ad- 
justment in the event of changes in the 
official dollar exchange rates. The pay- 
ments agreement is effective for 1 year, 
subject to termination on 3 months’ 
notice. It can be extended by tacit con- 
sent unless notize is given 3 months 
before its expiration. 

If, at the time of the expiration of the 
payments agreement, a credit balance 
on the account of either the Austrian 
National Lank or the Bank of France 
exists, the two Governments will agree 
upon the measures to be taken for liqui- 
dation of the said credit balance within 
a period of 1 year. 

Under the agreement, provisions con- 
tained in the letters exchanged by the 
Bank of France and the Austrian Na- 
tiona! Bank on April 13 and 17, 1946, 
relating to the transfer of money by 
travelers between France and Austria 
are canceled. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Fresh Fruits Placed Under 
Erport Embargo.—On March 17, 1947, 
fresh pineapples, bananas, oranges, and 
lemons were added to the list of fruits 
under Brazilian export embargo. The 
Purpose of this measure is to conserve 
available supplies for domestic con- 
Sumpticn. 


April 5, 1947 


|For announcement of the export prohibi- 
tion on other fruits, see ForrIGN COMMERCE 
WEIKLY of September 14, and 21, 1946.| 

Portland Cement Admitted Duty-Free 
Under Bond.—Brazilian customs author- 
ities were instructed on March 5, 1947, to 
permit duty-free imports of portland 
cement under bond until June 30, 1947. 
Brazilian importers have assumed the 
responsibility of meeting all charges if 
free entry is not granted by the Congress 
in a bill now before it, which has been 
favorably reported to the floor. 

|Daty-free entry was accorded portland 
cement until December 31, 19:6, when it 
kecame dutiable. For announcement of 
duty exemption, see ForeEIGN COMMESCE 
WECKLY of July 27, 1945.| 


=, 
Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 

“Made in Canada” Ruling Affects 
Portable Electric and Gasoline Motor- 
Operated Chain Saws.—A Canadian cus- 
toms ruling, effective March 21, 1947, 
declares portable electric and gasoline 
motor-operated chain saws to be of a 
class or kind made in Canada, according 
to Canadian customs memorandum 
series D, No. 51 (MCR 74), issued by the 
Department of National Revenue, 
Oitawa, February 28. 

The effect of the ruling is to increase 
the duty on imports from the United 
States from 10 percent ad valorem to 
25 percent ad valorem. 


Chile 


AIRGRAM FROM Ll. 5s. EMBASSY At 
SANTIAGO 





(Dated March 6G, 1947) 


All Santiago department stores re- 
ported Februaiy quiet in all lines excepi 
children’s school wear. Business was 
well in advance of February 1946, with 
prices about 10 percent higher, although 
men’s and women’s clothing, haberdash- 
ery, and men’s and women’s shoes were 
under last year’s prices. School chil- 
dren’s shoe sales were reported as very 
good. Furniture, household hardware, 
glassware, dry goods, and other house- 
hold-furnishing retailers reported busi- 
ness dullin February. A slight improve- 
ment in supply of sugar, cooking oils, 
and new-crop pulses helped grocery 
stores. Tea is still scarce, and flour for 
domestic baking was unavailable. 
Bakery sales during February were prac- 
tically on a rationed basis, owing to a 
flour shortage. Meat-market sales im- 
proved, as a result of the improved sup- 
ply situation. 

The Chamber of Deputies continued 
hearings on the Chilean-Argentine Com- 
mercial Treaty, but final action is ex- 


pected to be celayed for som2 weeks. 
Chile and the Dominican R»public have 
signed a Modus Vivendi, whereby Chile 
grants most-favored-nation treatment 
to Dominican Republic sugar imports 
until October 26, 1947. The Foreign Of- 
fice announced the signing of a trade- 
mark agreement with Belgium and 
stated that a Belgian Commercial Mis- 
sion would arrive in March to promote 
trade between the two countries. On 
February 25, the Ministry of Economy 
and Commerce announced it had de- 
livered to a visiting London Board of 
Trade official memoranda on: (1) agri- 
cultural machinery, (2) possibility of es- 
tablishing plants for production of 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals, chemical 
salts, and iodine and nitrate sub-prod- 
ucts, and (3) exportable surpluses of 
common and chevalier-type (two-row) 
barley. 

According to the press, Cuba has of- 
fered to sell up to 300,000 pounds of 
sugar to Chile. The press also reports 
that the Soviet Union has purchased, 
through its Santiago Embassy, 1,500,000 
pounds of Magallanes wool valued at 
$400,000 (U. S. currency) and is negoti- 
ating the sale of metallurgical coke to 
Chile. 

The Ministry of Economy and Com- 
merce reports that France desires to 
purchase 200,000 cases of condensed 
milk and is willing to supply whatever 
tin plate may be rcquired for containers. 

Interest in building construction con- 
tinues despite interruption of some work 
because of short supply of nails, as well 
as water, gas, and sewerage pipe. The 
Caja de la Habitacion Popular is about 
to begin construction of 955 low-cost 
dwellings in Santiago, and the Corpora- 
cion de Reconstruccion plans to invest 
15,000 000 pesos (‘US$483,870) during 
1947 in group dwellings in Concepcion 
and vicinity. Santiago’s 1947 budget pro- 
vides 4,744,078.95 pesos (US$153,035) for 
dwellings to be used by its employees. 
The Government is seeking Congres- 
sional authority to invest 400,000,000 
pesos (US$12,903,225) for purchase of a 
site and construction and installation 
of a building in Santiago for the postal 
service, to be financed by an increase in 
postal rates. 

The Public Works budget for 1947 ap- 
proximates 1,000,000,000 pesos (US- 

32,258 000) including planned expendi- 
tures on actual work, of 450,000,000 
pesos (US$14,516,129) from an income of 
500,000,000 pesos (US$16,129,032) from 
copper tax. About 445,000,000 pesos 
(US$14,354,838) of the total will be for 
road and bridge construction. 

The Government recently sold approx- 
imately $6,000,000 (U. S. currency) to 
commercial banks to alleviate exchange 
shortage. A bill now under considera- 
tion by Congress would make the ex- 
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traordinary copper tax (Law 7160) pay- 
able during the year incurred rather 


than the following year. This law re- 
captures 50 percent of the sale price of 
copper above the approximate 10-cent- 
per-pound minimum. At present the 
copper-price bill might make available 
$20,000,000 (U. S. currency) extra Gov- 
ernment tax revenue in 1946—which sum 
would help resolve the precarious state 
of public finance and foreign-exchange 
arrearages. Central Bank total sight 
liabilities were 4,353,200,000 pesos on 
February 25, 1947, compared with the 
1946 high of 4,299,300,000 pesos, despite a 
reduction of rediscounts by commercial 
banks from 636,000,000 pesos on Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, to 370,500,000 on February 
25, 1947. The continued high level of 
sight liabilities is attributed to increased 
borrowing by the Government and 
National Savings Banks. 

The Santiago cost of living rose 5.2 
percent in January 1947, and was 35.4 
percent above January 1946. 

A delegation representing the Flota 
Aérea Mercante Argentina (FAMA) ar- 
rived in Santiago to strengthen the re- 
ciprocal services system with Chilean 
National Airline. 

Because of an anticipated shortage of 
wheat for its 1947 requirements, Chile 
has arranged to purchase 100,000 tons 
from Argentina (one-tenth of Chile’s 
needs), shipments to be made through- 
out the year. 

Chile’s merchandise foreign trade 
during the months of December 1946 
and January 1947 was as follows, in mil- 
lion gold pesos: December exports, 67.9; 
December imports, 101.7; January ex- 
ports, 46.7; January imports, 91.1. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Machinery: Exempted Condition- 
ally from Payment of Customs Charges 
on Imports for New Industry or for Mod- 
ernization—New machinery imported 
into Chile has been conditionally ex- 
empted from payment of all import 
duties, storage, and other charges col- 
lected in the customs, except the load- 
ing and unloading charge, according to 
law No. 8732 effective from its publica- 
tion in the Diario Oficial of February 7, 
1947. 

Law No. 8732 modifies article 26 of 
law No. 7200 of July 18, 1942, under 
which the President of the Republic was 
authorized to free from all import duties 
machinery destined for new industries 
to be established in zones to be desig- 
nated by him, and extends to the whole 
country the benefits of exemption from 
import duties on certain machinery for 
the purpose of aiding the development 
of new industries. 

This exemption is limited to new ma- 
chinery indispensable for the installa- 
tion of new industries, or the moderniza- 
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tion or enlargement of existing indus- 
tries, provided these industries are neces- 
sary or useful to the national economy. 
In each particular case the President of 
the Republic will specify which new in- 
dustries and which modernizations or 
enlargements of existing industries meet 
the requirement of being necessary or 
useful to the national economy. The ex- 
emption thus granted is limited to the 
new machinery specified, which has been 
cleared through the customhouse before 
December 31, 1947. 

The exemption granted by this law is 
made retroactive to the machinery, ap- 
paratus, equipment, and structures al- 
ready imported for the installation of 
the new cement plant of the Fabrica de 
Cemento “Juan Soldado,” located near 
the town of La Serena in the Province 
of Coquimbo, and which began opera- 
tions on September 15, 1945. 


Colombia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 
(Dated February 28, 1947) 


Colombian import traffic during Febru- 
ary 1947 continued to be impeded seri- 
ously by port conditions. Buenaventura, 
which in recent years has become Co- 
lombia’s most important and active port, 
remained clogged with cargo. As yet the 
effect of the embargo on imports into 
Buenaventura, declared by the Govern- 
ment on January 15, 1947, has not been 
felt appreciably, since the continued dis- 
charge of shipments of cement, auto- 
mobiles, and basic foods has been per- 
mitted. During the month of January 
some 700 vehicles came in. Also it has 
been announced recently that import 
licenses will be approved for shipment 
through Buenaventura of agricultural 
machinery and repair parts, tools, and 
industrial raw materials. The volume 
of cargo passing through Buenaventura 
has increased almost fourfold since the 
beginning of the war, and existing facili- 
ties have not been quite adequate to 
keep such a volume moving out of the 
port. The Government recently ap- 
pointed a “port coordinator’? who has 
made considerable progress in increas- 
ing motor freight shipments. Recent re- 
ports place the amount of cargo still 
tied up in Buenaventura at about 40,000 
tons. 

Barranquilla, which until recently was 
receiving and moving freight compara- 
tively smoothly, is also clogging. Part 
of the difficulty is caused by the fact that 
importers have been leaving shipments 
on the docks and in the warehouses for 
extended periods. The Government is 
taking measures to remedy this situation 
by imposing penalty charges where goods 
are left longer than 48 hours after the 


customs manifest has been Processeq, 
without being called for. Shipments out 
of Barranquilla are handicapped by the 
low water level in the Magdalena River, 
principal artery into the interior. River 
boats carrying freight from the port are 
stalled along the way. Cargo is being 
tied up in intermediate river ports, which 
in some cases are so jammed that river 
boats cannot be unloaded. The advent 
of the rainy season in April should alle. 
viate this situation. Cartagena js the 
one port in a position to take in cargo, 
However, shipments out of Cartagena 
are complicated by the difficulties of 
maneuvering through the Dique Cana] 
which connects the port with the Mag. 
dalena River. 

In addition to these physical factors, 
the recently announced policy of the Of- 
fice of Control of Exchange, Imports, and 
Exports on issuing import licenses is se- 
riously holding up imports of certain 
commodities. The availability of dollar 
exchange for imports into Colombia js 
based on a system of classifying all im- 
ports into five categories. At the end 
of January, the new Director of the Of- 
fice of Control of Exchange, Imports, 
and Exports declared that licenses would 
be issued freely only for those items in 
the preferential category. Some licenses 
in restricted numbers would be made 
available for items in Group I, but no 
applications dated after December 1, 
1946, were being considered for the lower 
categories. Most seriously affected by 
these restrictions are textiles, clothing, 
toiletries, cigarettes, canned foods, and 
luxury items, which are classified in 
Groups IT, III, and IV. Although it was 
announced that special consideration 
would be shown in cases where merchan- 
dise was ready for shipment or where 
delays in receiving licenses would cause 
the loss to Colombia of its share of goods 
on a quota basis in the world market, im- 
porters have reported little or no success 
in obtaining licenses for the lower cate- 
gorles. 

The restrictions were announced as an 
anti-deflationary measure to keep Co- 
lombia’s foreign. exchange from being 
“syphoned off.”’ However, there have 
been complaints in some quarters that 
this step is only serving to continue an 
inflationary economy of scarcity, by keep- 
ing out consumer goods in great demand. 
There have been reports already of black- 
market maneuvers with import licenses. 

Living costs have continued high. 
During January the cost-of-living index 
for a working man’s family rose 7 points, 
to 231 February 1937-100). The index 
for February was 233.4. New crops, just 
now becoming available, have effected 
decreases in the prices of some staples. 

In an effort to improve the lard sup- 
ply, the import of 300,000 16.9-kilogram 
tins of hog lard has been authorized. 
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These are in addition to the 200,000 
tins authorized in November 1946. 

The sharp downward trend experi- 
enced in the stock market during Jan- 
uary was arrested during February. 
Most stock have made slight recoveries 
from the low levels they had reached. 
The freeing of credits for trading on the 
market appears to have had an encour- 
aging effect. However, trading through- 
out the month was light. 

As an indication of the healthy state 
of Colombian industries: Coltejer, one of 
the leading textile manufacturers, an- 
nounced that it had paid out more than 
7,000,000 pesos in dividends during 1946. 
Fabricato, another textile organization, 
reported profits of 3,400,000 pesos during 
the same year. Cement Diamante 
showed a net profit of more than 
1400,000 pesos, enabling it to pay an 
extra dividend of 1 peso per share in 
addition to the regular dividends. 

Marketable stocks of coffee have been 
declining rapidly. Some exporters re- 
port that they have been unable to obtain 
any coffee in the Cali area for export, at 
the end of February, and that Medellin 
stocks are approaching rock bottom. 
Licenses issued during February were 
approximately 60,000 bags below 10-day 
averages in the preceding month. Mean- 
while, stocKs on consignment in the ports 
awaiting ocean space totaled nearly 
600,000 bags. Despite feverish efforts 
during February to move out coffee, the 
volume in the ports was reduced by only 
30,000 bags by the month’s end. 


Czechoslovakia 


Economic Conditions 


PRELIMINARY STATISTICS OF CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA’S FOREIGN TRADE FOR 1946 


Czechoslovak exports during 1946 
amounted to 14,345,000,000 crowns and 
Imports to 10,239,000,000 crowns (exclu- 
sive of UNRRA shipments) , according tu 
preliminary official statistics reported in 
an airgram of February 4 from the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Prague. Finished 
products ranked first among the ex- 
ports, constituting 62 percent of the to- 
tal (in value), followed by foodstuffs ana 
beverages (21 percent), and raw mate- 
rials and semimanufactures (16 per- 
cent); on the import side, raw materials 
and semimanufactures accounted for 51 
percent of total value, while finished 
products ranked second with 26 percent 
of the total, followed by foodstuffs and 
beverages (21 percent). 

. Principal export markets during 1946, 
In order of importance, with values in 
millions of crowns, were: Switzerland 


2,112, Soviet Union 1,721, Sweden 1,149, 
1,083, Germany 1,004, 


United States 
Netherlands 
Way 652. 


774, Belgium 710, Nor- 
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Principal sources and value (in mil- 
lions of crowns) of imports in 1946, ex- 
clusive of UNRRA shipments, were: 
Switzerland 1,087, Soviet Union 979, 
Sweden 913, Great Britain 909, United 
States 852, Yugoslavia 652, Hungary 587, 
Netherlands 493. 


Exchange and Finance 


Czechoslovak 1947 Budget.—The na- 
tional budget for 1947 was submitted to 
the Czechoslovak Parliament by the Min- 
ister of Finance on November 22, 1946. 

The new budget estimates the State 
expenditures at 76,300,000,000 crowns 
(12,300,000,000 more than in 1946) as 
against a revenue of 48,200,000,000 
crowns (10,500,000,000 more than in 
1946), leaving a total deficit of 2,800,- 
000,000 crowns. The heavy deficit has 
been ascribed by Government officials to 
the rehabilitation needs of the country 
stemming from the war and the German 
occupation. 

On the expenditure side, large in- 
creases, compared with the preceding 
year, are granted in appropriations for 
social and health services. Capital in- 
vestment is set at 8,400,000,000 crowns 
in addition to which capital investment 
by various State enterprises will account 
for a further 9,600,000,000 crowns. This 
represents a sharp increase as compared 
with the prewar years and is a direct 
consequence of the Two-Year Recon- 
struction Plan. Before the war capital 
investments from State funds averaged 
about 2,000,000,000 crowns annually, 
equivalent at present prices to about 
6,000,000,000. 

The revenue is derived mainly from 
public taxes and monopolies (32,800,000,- 
000 crowns or 68 percent of the total) ; 
profits from State enterprises rank sec- 
ond as a source of revenue, with 7,900,- 
000,000 crowns or 16.5 percent, followed 
by revenue from UNRRA deliveries 
(3,600,000,000 crowns or 7.5 percent). 
“Other revenues” (3,900,000,000 crowns 
or 8 percent) make up the balance. 

The “National Enterprises” account 
constitutes a new and significant feature 
of the national budget. About 2,000 in- 
dustrial concerns have been nationalized 
and are organized at present into ap- 
proximately 250 separate national cor- 
porations. These are a source of reve- 
nue to the State in two ways: through 
the normal channels of tax payments on 
one hand, and through the crediting of 
their excess profits to the State on the 
other. The latter have proved somewhat 
disappointing owing to estimated losses 
in the heavy industries of coal mining, 
iron and steel, and engineering which 
offset expected profits in most of the 
other nationalized industries. Total 
profits from this source are estimated at 
280,000,000 crowns in 1947. Government 
officials, however, expect much higher 


returns from the operation of national- 
ized enterprises in the future, basing 
their estimates on increasing efficiency 
in these enterprises and the benefits ex- 
pected to accrue to the industry from the 
return of Czechoslovak industrial prop- 
erty confiscated by the Germans during 
the War. 

The Tobacco Monopoly, estimated to 
yield 9,000,000,000 crowns ($180,000,000) , 
continues to be a profitable source of 
revenue. 

The budget as presently estimated 
represents 46 percent of the national 
income. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade and Payment Agreement Signed 
With Belgium-Luzemburg Economic 
Union.—An agreement concerning the 
exchange of goods and clearing of pay- 
ments between Czechoslovakia and the 
Belgium-Luxemburg Economic Union 
was signed on February 7, 1947, in 
Prague, according to an airgram of 
February 13 from the American Embassy 
in Prague. 

The new agreement considerably ex- 
pands the field for commercial activity 
between the two countries. Czechoslovak 
industry obtains the possibility of im- 
porting needed raw materials, especially 
from the Belgian Congo, while in the ex- 
port field new outlets for important 
finished Czechoslovak products are as- 
sured. 


El Salvador 


Commodity Controls 


Control of Consumption, Distribution, 
Prices, and Export of Sugar Estab- 
lished.—A legislative decree of Decem- 
ber 28, 1946, effective January 3, 1947, 
established control over the consump- 
tion, distribution, prices, and export of 
domestically produced sugar in El Sal- 
vador. The decree establishes domestic 
consumption of domestic centrifugally 
produced sugar from the 1946-47 crop at 
360,000 quintals (1 quintal—101.41 Eng- 
lish pounds), and, as a reserve for do- 
mestic needs, authorizes the Govern- 
ment to purchase up to 150,000 quintals 
of this amount for the purpose of stabi- 
lizing local prices and supply. In order 
to assure that the quota for domestic 
consumption shall be met, the local pro- 
ducers of sugar are required to allocate 
a certain proportion of their production 
for this purpose in accordance with the 
regulations of the Government Defense 
Commission of the Sugar Industry. 

The decree provides that, in addition 
to the ordinary tax of $0.80 assessed on 
each quintal of domestically produced 
sugar, producers shall pay a surtax in 
the same amount on each quintal of 
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sugar destined for domestic consump- 
tion. The proceeds of this surtax are 
to be applied to improvements in the 
centers of charity and to the building of 
hospitals and mobile medical units. 

Under the terms of the decree, the 
maximum retail prices for the sale of 
sugar from the 1946-47 crop are $0.10 
per pound for white sugar and $0.08 per 
pound for yellow sugar. However, Gov- 
ernment purchases within its authorized 
quota of 150,000 quintals may be made 
at prices up to $0.088 per pound of white 
sugar and $0.076 per pound of yellow, 
which amounts include the taxes men- 
tioned in the foregoing paragraph. 

Producers who comply with their do- 
mestic quotas and who receive a favor- 
able report from the Defense Commis- 
sion of the Sugar Industry may apply to 
the Ministry of Economy for permission 
to export sugar. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Restrictions Against Motor Vehicles 
Crossing Salvadoran Boundaries Re- 
moved.—The restrictions established in 
1942 as a wartime measure affecting the 
movement of motor vehicles across 
Salvadoran frontiers have been removed, 
according to a communication issued by 
the Ministry of Economy to the Director 
General of Customs on January 16, 1947, 
and effective 2 days later. Persons 
traveling in motor vehicles from El] Sal- 
vador into other countries will no longer 
be required to post bonds guaranteeing 
that the vehicle. will be returned to El 
Salvador and not sold in other countries. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


French Import Program for the First 
Half of 1947 Announced.—The French 
import program for the first 6 months 
of 1947, under the Import Plan an- 
nounced in April 1946 (see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of July 6, 1946), includ- 
ing quantities and value of the principal 
products (raw materials and supplies) to 
be purchased during the period, has been 
announced, according to a report of 
January 27, 1947, from the American 
Embassy, Paris. 

A total expenditure of $1,029,500,000 is 
involved, which amount reflects an in- 
crease of about $200,000,000 over the ini- 
tial program for the period established 
by the Interministerial Economic Com- 
mittee in August 1946 and a decrease of 
approximately the same amount in the 
program as established at the beginning 
of December 1946 on the basis of the 
requirements as estimated by the various 
industries. 

Distribution of imports is to be among 
the various ministries and services which 
are to control the utilization of the re- 
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spective materials, equipment, and the 
like, concerned as follows, in millions of 
dollars: Ministry of Agriculture, 47; 
Ministry of Food, 124; Tobacco, 8; Min- 
istry of Public Health, 15; Ministry of 
Industrial Production, 498; Coal, 80.5; 
North Africa, 90; Overseas Territories, 
67.1; Fuels for Military Use in North 
Africa and Overseas Territories, 3.5; In- 
dochina, 36.4; Nonessential products in- 
cluded in trade agreements, 60. 

Program of Imports: A list of the 
products to be imported during the first 
6 months of 1947 and the countries from 
which the imports are to be obtained 
for the supplying of metropolitan France 
was published in the Moniteur Officiel du 
Commerce et de L’Industries of February 
27, 1947. ‘(See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 9, 1946, for an- 
nouncement of import program for the 
second half of 1946.) 

The Service des Licences (Office of 
Licenses) ceased to issue licenses under 
1946 quotas on February 15, 1947, except 
for commcdities included in commercial 
agreements in force and for certain other 
published exceptions. In relation to 
purchases effected by the Government 
missions in foreign countries, foreign- 
exchange credits ceased to be valid on 
February 15, 1947, as concerns the draw- 
ing up of contracts and on February 28, 
1947, as concerns endorsements by the 
financial control authorities. 

The text of the program, as it concerns 
imports from the United States, follows: 


MINISTRY OF SUPPLIES (FOODSTUFFs) 
National Intertrade Cereal Office 
Wheat 
National Group for 
Products 
Fatty materials 
National Group 
Products 
Milk 


Purchasing Oleaginou 


Purchasing Mil 


MINISTRY OF GRICULTURE 


National Intertrade Cereal Office 
Secondary cereals 
Groupements 
Animal feedstuffs 
License 
Tree seeds, horses, rennet, and abomasu:n 


MINISTRY OF INDUSTRIAL FRODUCTION 


Direction of Chemical Industries 


Inorganic Chemicals 


L cen se 
Crude sulfur, nitrogenous fertilizers, boric 
acid, razorite, insecticides, tungstic acid 


Organic Chemicals 
Groupments 
Tars 
License 


Benzene products, phenol, 63 _ percent 
tanning extracts, dyestuffs, intermediate 
products for dyestuffs, cresols, cellulose ace- 
tate, acetic anhydride, acetone, casein, form 
powder, isobutyl alcohol and butyl alcohols, 
vinyl resins and intermediate products, 
cumarone resins, carbon black for paints and 
varnishes 





Industrial Fats 


Distribution dependent UPON allocation py 
Boards ss 
Rubber and Asbestos 
Groupments 
Carbon blac 
tires, special 


ingredient, new 


Pneumatic 
rubbers 


License 


Other ingredients, rubber articles 
1ber articles, rubbe; 
belting. 
Gums and Waxes 
Paints and Varnishes 
Miscellaneous Glass Articles 
Raw Materials for Perfumery 
Abrasives 
Miscellaneous Inorganic Chemicals 
Miscellaneous Organic Chemicals 
Miscellanecus Public Health Chemicals 
License 
Everything under the eight preceding 
headings : 
Direction of Mines 
etals and Minerals 
rourments 
pper, lead ore lead metal,* zinc ore* 
zinc metal antimony metal,* 
bismuth, silver platinum 
and molybdenum ore 


cadmium 
tungsten ore 


License 
alloys 


hrome magnesia 


Waste or g1iisonite magnesia and 


bricks, calcined magnesia 
graphite electrodes, rosin or resin for elec- 
trodes, graphite, diamonds 


isbestine,”’ 


and miscellane- 
ous products (°‘ porous materials 


special mixtures, etc.) 


Construction Materials 


No ndication of channel of importatio 


Refractory Silica and _ silicc 


1iuminous 


truction materi 


products 


bricks and miscellaneous con- 


and Leathe 


linters, wool rags, tow for rcpe- 
makers’ wares, manila hemp, manila rope 
used te sacks, cattle hides, and goatskins 


Method of imrortatton not pecified \ 


Fur skins ! 


irection oO Woot and 


Miscellaneou \ 


industrie 


Paper | 
Groupments 
Mechanical pul} 
License 
Thin and_= special 
paper and pasteboard for 
rags and books 


chemical pulp and waste 
paper, miscellaneous 
industrial use 


Wood 
Mission 
Sawn wood and staves, and rough timb:r 
and logs 
License 
Miscellaneous wocd and articles of wood \ 


Miscellaneous Industries 


License 

Hog bristles, prepared horsehair, horsehall 
for packing and spinning, fine wild-animal 
hair, old horsehair, vegetable fibers, bone for 
working, horn, corozo, shell, raw and dried 


| 





*No countries of origin 
any of these products. 


are specified for 
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ings, silkworm eut, miscellaneous mate- 
rials special semifinished products for the 
ty trade and the brush trade, toys, office 
toy tré ad tt 
and sport articles. 
Iron Metallurgy 


Groupments: 
Iron metallurgy pro lucts 
License - 
Iron metallurgy products 


Direction of Liqui Fuels 


Group for the Purchase of Carburants 

Gasoline, kerosene, white spirit, special 
gasolines, gas-oil, fuel oil, lubricants, para- 
fin, miscellaneous waxes, bitumens, butane, 
propane, petroleum coke 


Direction of Mines 


Technical Association jo! the Importation of 


Coal: 
Coal and pitch 
Mechanical and_ Electrical 
Industries 


Direction Of] 
Licenses: 
Detached parts, public health materials 
MINISTRY OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


Groupments 

Chemical products, vegetable drugs. 
License 

Chemical products, fresh or 
glands and opotherapeutic 
table drugs. 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


powdered 
extracts, vege- 


Changes in Algerian Duties, Validity 
Periods, Reorganizations, and Regula- 
tions —The following changes in duties, 
validity periods, reorganizations, regula- 
tions, and the like ‘not previously pub- 
lished in the FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY) took place in Algeria at the end 
of 1945, according to the Journal Officiel 
of Algeria. 

The increase in import duties on pe- 
troleum products ordered for France 
does not apply to Algeria, by order of 
November 17, 1945. 

The validity periods of export and im- 
port licenses uniformly extended 
to 180 days, according to a notice in the 
Journal Officiel of November 23, 1945. 

Sales were removed on 
certain cereal products, other than those 
with a rice or corn base, by order of 
November 22, 1945 

All orders regulating commerce in 
henna were abrogated, and the Inter- 
trade Bureau of Commerce for Henna 
Was discontinued by an order of 
ber 5, 1945 Reorganization of the 
“sroupements” for the importation and 
distribution of wood for packing boxes 
and for cooperage was announced in the 
Journal Officiel of November 30, 1945. 
Safety regulations for the distillation 
and storage of gas and the operation of 
apparatus dealing with compressed, li- 


terinnesinciemninsens 
*No countries of origin are 
any of these products. 


were 


restrictions 


ovem- 


specified for 
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quefied, and dissolved gas were an- 
nounced in a series of orders and circu- 
lars on November 12, 1945. 

Manufactured Cork: Export Tax Re- 
duced in Morocco.—The export tax on 
manufactured cork in the French Zone 
of Morocco was reduced by a decree of 
November 30, 1946, published in the Bul- 
letin Officiel in January 17, 1947, accord- 
ing to a report from the American Con- 
sulate, Rabat of January 28. 

The reduction in the export tax, in 
francs per metric ton, was on granulated 
cork from 2,600 to 2,000 and on cork 
agglomerated in sheets, from 5,350 to 
3,700. 

The decree provides for a waiver of the 
supplementary tax for cork bought from 
the government before December 26, 
1945, by cork-stopper manufactures, to 
be used for finished and semifinished 
products. 

|See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Sep- 
tember 14, 1946, for the announcement of 
the export tax] 


Honduras 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Modifications of Various Import Tariff 
Items.—The Honduras Government has 
issued a legislative decree, effective April 
7, 1947, which provides for the following 
additions to and changes in the present 
import tariff: Item 3118-B is extended 
to include Ponasan and Waterbury com- 
pound; item 687, the duty on corn “.akes 
and corn meal is reduced from 0.20 to 
0.10 lempira per gross kilogram; item 
483-A is established for Nescafe, with a 
duty of 0.52 lempira per gross kilogram; 
and item 1832-A is established for Karo 
or corn syrup, with a duty of 0.10 lempira 
per gross kilogram. 

Various New Import Tariff Classifica- 
tions Established.—According to a legis- 
lative decree of the Honduras Govern- 
ment, which became effective March 20, 


1947, the following classifications and 
duties per gross kilogram have been 
added to the Honduras import tariff: 


211-A—plastic shoemaking materials, 
0.30 lempira; 1403-B—special flour for 
macaroni, 0.12 lempira; 1622-A—alumi- 
num roofing, free; 1803—A—vegetable- 
fiber insulating material, 0.12 lempira; 
2091-A—bowling equipment, free; 2268- 
A—signs not specified, 0.30 
lempira; 2401—A—corduroy, 0.52 
pira; and —Ssupplies for 
industry, free. 


elsewhere 
lem- 


2456-B- cheese 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Open General License No. VIII Can- 
celed.—The Government of India an- 


nounces that it has canceled Open Gen- 
eral License No. VIII, effective from 
March 15, 1947. This license gave per- 
mission to all persons to import from 
any country whatsoever, any goods cov- 
ered by a list of 92 items, without in- 
dividual licenses. The cancellation of 
this license means that hereafter any- 
one importing any of these goods will be 
required to obtain an individual import 
license. 

Although the effective date of the or- 
der is March 15, shipments made before 
March 31 were not affected by the can- 
cellation, and will be permitted to enter 
without individual license. 

|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 9, 1946, for announcement of Open 


General License No. VIII, and list of items 
which it covered. | 


Iran 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agricultural Products: Quarantine 
Regulations on Imports.—A decree regu- 
lating the importation of agricultural 
products into Iran was passed on Sep- 
tember 2, 1946, by the Council of Min- 
isters, according to a dispatch dated 
January 3, 1947, from the American Em- 
bassy, Teheran. 

Under this decree, the importation of 
plants, seeds, bulbs, roots, cuttings, grafts, 
fruits, and other vegetative parts of 
plants for propagation becomes subject 
to authorization by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. All agricultural products im- 
ported into Iran must be accompanied by 
a phytosanitary certificate and, if nec- 
essary, a certificate of disinfection from 
the country of origin. These products 
also are subject to inspection in Iran by 
the Department of Plant Protection. 

Importation of the following products 
is prohibited, except upon the fulfill- 
ment of special conditions and generally 
through the Ministry of Agriculture or 
other Government agencies: Cottonseed, 
lint, unginned cotton, and other parts 
of the plant; potatoes; cuttings, grafts, 
rooted plants, citrus fruits, and other 
fruits; live insects; wheat, barley, rice, 
and sorghum for cultivation. 

Before permitting the transit of agri- 
cultural products through Iran, the Cus- 
toms Administration is required to in- 
form the Department of Plant Protec- 
tion. 


Italy 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ROME 

An unusually hard winter, coupled with 

the acute shortage of electric power, 

caused interruptions to transportation 

and to industrial production. Food 
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shortages remained acute in February. 
The bread ration was still scheduled at 
from 235 to 250 grams per day but was 
not fully available. On February 15, it 
was announced that 35 grams of the 
bread ration would be issued in corn 
fiour. The pasta ration, cut in half in 
December, was replaced with rice in 
North and Central Italy, and half with 
rice in the South. Sugar and fats ra- 
tions are likely to continue unchanged. 
Fall plantings of wheat are estimated 
at less than last year, and damage to 
planted areas by heavy rainfall was re- 
ported. 

With the taking of office by the new 
Council of Ministers, a single Ministry 
of Finance and Treasury was formed, 
combining the two previously separate 
ministries of Finance and Treasury. 

Concurrently, Prime Minister De Gas- 
peri announced an economic program, 
which includes encouragement of pri- 
vate initiative, increase of production, 
currency stabilization, recovery of the 
tourist trade and emigration, and large- 
scale public works. 

The electric-power shortage, particu- 
larly in the North, caused further ration- 
ing of current in January, cutting down 
operation of nearly all industries in the 
Northern Provinces from 4 to 2 days per 
week. The textile industry, which for- 
merly operated full time, has suffered the 
severest setback. Some relief may be 
expected with the spring thaws, but de- 
mand for power has increased, particu- 
larly in industries receiving little coal, 
which have converted to electric power. 

The provisional coal allocation for 
February was 490,000 tons. 

In the latter part of January, a decree 
became effective extending the benefits 
of the 50-percent export-import foreign- 
exchange system to funds transferred to 
Italy for tourist purposes, investment in 
Italy, and maintenance or gift remit- 
tances. Dollars transferred to Italy for 
these purposes receive 225 lire per dollar 
on half the funds transferred, and for 
the remaining 50 percent receive the “ex- 
port” rate (currently around 530 lire 
$1), making the average rate of such dol- 
lars at present approximately 377 lire to 
the dollar. 

The General Confederation of Italian 
Industry, using 1939 as 100, estimates 
total industrial production at 25 in Janu- 
ary 1946, in July at 56, in September at 
59.6, and in October at 57. The succeed- 
ing months will doubtless show a further 
decrease, due to electric-power shortage. 

The Constituent Assembly continued 
to discuss the Italian draft Constitution, 
which, among other things, assures work- 
ers the right to strike, guarantees pri- 
vate property and free private initiative, 
and recognizes the right of worker par- 
ticipation in management. 
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Negotiations continued for the signing 
of an agreement between Italy and Ar- 
gentina providing for the emigration of 
laborers from Italy to Argentina. The 
yearly quotas were reportedly to be lim- 
ited to less than 60,000 annually for 5 
years. 

Unofficial preliminary estimates based 
on lire figures of the Italian Government, 
indicate that Italy’s total imports for 
1946 amounted to about $830,000,000 and 
its exports to about $400,000,000. Ton- 
nage figures totaled close to 10,000,000 in 
imports and slightly over 1,000,000 in ex- 
ports. Seventy percent of the export 
trade, by value, was directed to countries 
which permit payments in free foreign 
exchange, such as the United States and 
Great Britain. The remaining 30 percent 
was divided between countries with 
which Italy has bilateral trade agree- 
ments (principally Belgium, France, 
Spain, and Sweden) and those with 
which trade is carried on substantially 


through private barter arrangements 
principally Switzerland, Egypt, and 
Austria). Finished products accounted 


for 43 percent of total exports and semi- 
finished products for 27 percent. With 
regard to imports, raw materials ac- 
counted for nearly half the total value; 
about one-third of the imports were 
foodstuffs, principally grain and grain 
products, and the remaining imports 
were divided between semifinished mate- 
rials for industrial use and finished prod- 
ucts. 


Exchange and Finance 


Erchange Benefits of 50 Percent Ex- 
port Accounts Extended to Certain Othei 
Transfers of Funds to Italy.—Funds 
transferred to Italy for tourist purposes, 
investment in Italy, or as remittances 
for the maintenance of, or donation to 
residents of Italy, are granted the bene 
fits of the 50 percent export-import 
foreign exchange system, by a minis- 
terial decree of January 20, published in 
the Gazzetta Ufficiale of January 25, 
1947, and effective upon publication. 

This decree provides for the crediting 
with the Italian Exchange Office of 50 
percent of the hard currencies trans- 
ferred for the purposes aforementioned 
in accounts like those authorized for 50 
percent of domestic export proceeds. 
(See especially FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of April 27, 1946, p. 32, June 29, 
1946, p. 27 ff., and November 23, 1946, 
p. 17.) 

The Italian Exchange Office ‘circular 
No. 33 of January 27, 1947) has directed 
all agent banks to remit to the bene- 
ficiaries 50 percent of the hard cur- 
rencies in question, in lire, at the cur- 
rent rate of $1—225 lire, and, at the 
same time to request the beneficiary to 
instruct the bank regarding negotiation 
of the remaining 50 percent. ‘(The ‘‘ex- 


port” dollar rate is currently around 530 
lire per dollar, so that the average re. 
ceived per dollar at present Would be 
about 377 lire (112.5 lire plus 265 lire), 
The time limit for the negotiation of 
these 50 percent accounts is the same 
as that set for the 50 percent expor 
proceeds accounts, viz: not more than 60 
days counting from the first day of the 
month following their crediting, 


Mexico 


Tariffs and 1) ade Controls 


Export Valuations Changed on Speci- 
fied Items.—The official valuations for 
assessment of the 12 percent export tax 
in Mexico have been changed for a num- 
ber of items, effective March 21, 1947 
The new valuations in Mexican pesos. 
according to the indicated dutiable 
weight, are as follows: 


Per GrRosS KILOGRAM 


Dry blood 0.45; garlic 0.21; anis 3,20: 
canagria root 0.85; Jalap root 2.70; saffron 9: 
cotton linters and waste 1.00; manufactured 
articies of hosiery and veils of knit silk or 
artificial fibers 50; rapeseed oil 2.20 


PER NET KILOGRAM 


Arsenic ores 0.358; tin ores 5.558: anti- 
mony ore and concentrates depending on 
antimony content 0.808, 1.058, 1.167, or 1,442: 
arsenic concentrates 0.358; tin concentrates 
5.558; cadmium concentrates 14.067: graphite 
0.075; white arsenic 0.467; 
0.358; tin ingot sheets 5.58; 
bismuth oil 14.633. 


impure arsenic 
antimony 1.75 


PER HUNDRED GROSS KILOGRAMS 
Guano 34 
Per Gross METRIC TON 


Copra paste 236 
paste 290; 


meals 400 


sesame } 
unspecified 


peanut mea 


aste 300; peanut 
oilseed 


1 
1 290 


pastes and 


PER CuBIC METER 


Crude petroleum depending 
or 30.45; Diesel oil 38.40; gas 


on density 22 
oil 45.10 

The valuations were removed for cer- 
tain footwear (sections 79-24, 79-25, and 
79-29 of the Export Tariff) and for un- 
specified iron manufactures 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sales Tax on Certain Commodities to 
be Refunded.—Several regulations issued 
by the Netherlands Minister of Finance 
have been published recently, providing 
for a total or partial refund of the sales 
tax paid on certain commodities, accord- 
ing to various notices in Economisehe 
Voorlichting, The Hague. 

Cigar manufacturers who are export- 
ing part of their production will be en- 
titled to a refund of 0.075 guilder per 
kilogram of exported cigars on account 
of the sales tax paid on raw materials 
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which went into the manufacture of 
their products, according to a ministerial 
decision of October 15, 1946. 

Two similar decisions, of June 27 and 
November 19, 1946, grant refunds of the 
sales tax paid on exported vegetables, 
fruit, and potatoes, as well as on the 
packaging material thereof to exporters 
of these commodities. 

Exporters of full fat cheese will receive 
for exports during 1946 and 1947 a uni- 
form refund of 4.50 guilders per 100 kilo- 
grams on account of the paid sales tax. 
The refund for cheese with 40 percent fat 
content has been fixed at 4.35 guilders 
per 100 kilograms. This regulation is 
valid only until the effective date of the 
Tax Revision Law, now pending before 
the Legislature. Sales tax paid on the 
packaging material also may be refund- 
ed. (Ministerial decision of February 1, 
1947.) 

Yarn deliveries made by spinners to 
weavers after December 31, 1945, are ex- 
empt from the sales tax. Amounts al- 
ready paid are refundable. This exemp- 
tion, however, does not apply to imports 
of yarn, according to a ministerial deci- 
sion of October 15, 1946. 

The rate of the sales tax for transac- 


tions in which commodities are delivered” 


for the use of a businessman in his es- 
tablishment, is 2 percent ad 
f. 0. b. 

(The present rate of exchange of the 
guilder is $0.37.) 

Decree Suspending Import Duties Ex- 
tended.—Netherlands import duties, as 
such, which were suspended until Octo- 
ber 1, 1946, will remain suspended until 
not later than October 1, 1947, accord- 
ing to a Netherlands law of November 
23, 1946, published as Staatsblad No. 
G-332 of December 10, 1946. This law 
has been made retroactive as of October 
1, 1946. However, if the Customs Union 
Agreement of September 5, 1944, con- 
cluded between the Netherlands and the 
Belgium-Luxemburg Economic Union, 
should become effective in all its aspects 
before this date, import duties may again 
be collected prior to October 1, 1947. 
So-called “duties in lieu of excise’, as 
well as excise taxes, the sales tax (im- 
port tax) and various fees and charges 
levied on imports were not suspended 
and therefore continue to be collected 


valorem 


Palestine 


Lariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Lowered on Precious 
and Semiprecious Stones.—A decrease of 
d percent in the import duties on pre- 
cious and semiprecions stones and on cut 
and polished diamonds was effected by 
Customs Order No. 3 of 1947, published 
in the Palestine Gazette of January 30, 
Which added the following items to the 
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tariff: Stones, precious or semiprecious 
(other than diamonds), cut and pol- 
ished, 10 percent ad valorem; diamonds, 
cut and polished, 10 percent ad valorem. 
Both of these commodities formerly were 
dutiable at 15 percent ad valorem. The 
additional 8 percent ad valorem duty 
usually levied on items dutiable by value 
also has been discontinued for these two 
items. 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Import Tariff Schedule: Approved 
by Peruvian Congress.—A proposed new 
import-tariff schedule, prepared by a 
special commission appointed by the 
Government in March 1946, was ap- 
proved by both branches of the Peruvian 
Congress in February. It is expected to 
contribute an estimated additional reve- 
nue of 12,500,000 soles. The bill author- 
izes the Government to put into effect 
the new tariff (not yet made public) with 
such amendments as may be deemed 
advisable. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 4, 
1946, for announcement of proposed revision 
of the import tariff. | 


Republic of the 
Philippines 


Economic Conditions 
LIVING CosTS 


The cost of living in Manila for native 
families dropped about 4.5 percent in 
January from the December level, as 
prices of staple products continued the 
decline inaugurated in the latter half of 
1946. Estimated monthly living ex- 
penses of a Filipino family of six of the 
clerical class fell from 376.5 pesos in De- 
cember to 359 pesos in January, com- 
pared with 119 pesos before the war. 
(Peso of 100 centavos=$0.50.) 

The most pronounced price decline in 
January was in the cost of firewood, 
which fell from 15 to 10 centavos for a 
2-kilogram bundle. Presumably dealers 
were unable to maintain former prices, 
inasmuch as supplies increased steadily 
with improved transportation facilities, 
and there was greater building activity in 
Manila and, as a result of which, wood 
from razed buildings was placed on the 
market. 

The open-market price for rice, most 
important item in any Filipino’s budget, 
was unchanged at 1.30 pesos per ganta 
(approximately 5 pounds) for new crop 
second-class Macan, the predominant 
grade. The national Rice and Corn 
Corporation distributed rice during Jan- 


uary to ration-card holders at about 1.35 
pesos a ganta, but demand was slight 
and the price was reduced to 1.17 pesos 
on February 1. Heavy arrivals of flour 
in January caused wholesale prices to fall 
well below ceilings, and first-class flour 
was selling at 9 pesos a sack, or less, at 
the close of the month. 

Prices of canned and powdered milk 
also declined, evaporated milk retailing 
at 40 centavos per can of 14% ounces, 
and powdered milk selling at 2 pesos for 
al-pound can. With a number of sugar 
mills grinding, the price of centrifugal 
sugar continued to fall, although refined 
sugar prices remained unchanged at 1.10 
pesos a kilogram. The Philippine Gov- 
ernment has proposed to commandeer 
75 percent of the sugar centrals’ share of 
the 1946-47 production at a fixed price of 
35 pesos a picul, or about 55 centavos a 
kilogram. 

Native vegetables were in good supply 
in January, and prices declined season- 
ally. The cost of imported potatoes and 
onions also fell as substantial shipments 
were received. Canned and preserved 
meats were generally plentiful and the 
market was well supplied with canned 
fish. 

As stocks of cotton cloth continued 
ample, prices were easy. Dealers appar- 
ently desired, moreover, to reduce their 
stocks before the arrival of about 13,500,- 
000 yards of Japanese cotton cloth pur- 
chased by the Philippine Government 
from the United States Commercial 
Company, and at the close of January 
cotton cloth was selling at 1 peso a yard, 
compared with 1.20 a month earlier. 

Living costs per month for an average 
Filipino family of six, occupying a three- 
room house in Manila, as of the end of 
January 1947, compared with a year 
earlier, and with the prewar period, are 
shown in the accompanying table. 


Monthly Living Expenses, Manila 


Jan. 31 | Jan. 3 re 
Tiamat Gost in. 31 wn. 31 I 


1947 1946 war 
Pesos Pesos Pesos 
Rent, fuel, water, and light 125. 20 | 108. 60 40. 40 
Food 168. 90 250. 25 48. 90 
Cigarettes 9. 00 15. 00 6. 00 
Soaps and miscellaneous items 9. 00 12. 60 4.00 
Total household needs__| 312.10 | 386. 45 99. 30 
Clothing 33. 70 58. 70 11. 80 
School supplies 7. 20 15. 30 11.50 
rransportation (to and from 
office 6. 00 25. 00 6. 00 
Grand total living ex 
penses 359. 00 485. 45 119. 00 


Before the war, school textbooks were furnished by 
the Government 


CHINESE IN BUSINESS ESTABLISHMENTS 


The importance of Chinese in certain 
business enterprises in Manila was indi- 
cated by information released by the 
office of the Mayor of Manila early in 
January. Of 7,630 general-merchandise 
stores, 3,095 were Chinese-owned estab- 
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lishments, and 1,125 ot the 4,619 sari-sari 
stores (small retail shops) were operated 
by Chinese. Chinese restaurants num- 
bered 276 out of a total in Manila of 459, 
and 76 of the 91 hotels were Chinese 
establishments. 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS INCREASED 


The figures showed that the total num- 
ber of general merchandise and sari-sari 
stores had increased considerably since 
September 1946, when there were 4,809 
general merchandise shops and 3,721 
Sari-sari stores. Motion-picture theaters 
in Manila numbered 52 in January, and 
beauty parlors 294. There were 26 night 
clubs and 148 bars. 


Spain 


Exchange and F inance 


Budget for 1947 Approved.—Total esti- 
mated budget expenditures of the Span- 
ish Government during 1947 are set at 
14,223,300,000 pesetas, as compared with 
13,239.400,000 pesetas in 1946, by a law 
of December 31, 1946, published in Bole- 
tin Oficial del Estado of January 1, 1947, 
according to a report of January 7 from 
the American Embassy in Madrid. Last 
year’s estimates were divided into an or- 
dinary and an extraordinary budget; this 
year all expenditures have been included 
in one budget. 

Receipts from ordinary revenue sources 
were estimated at 12,963,500,000 pesetas, 
an increase of about 1,835,500,000 pesetas 
over the 1946 budget estimates. 

The deficit in the current year’s budget, 
estimated at 1,259,000,000 pesetas, was 
to be financed by the issuance of short- 
term Treasury obligations up to the 
amount necessary to meet requirements. 

Total estimated appropriations for the 
Army, Navy, Air Corps, and police force 
were 6,762,800,000 pesetas, compared 
with 4,570,000,000 pesetas in 1946. 


Switzerland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Swiss Trade Relations During 1946.— 
The program for the reestablishment and 
regulation of trade relations between 
Switzerland and other countries in Eu- 
rope on the basis of bilateral agreements 
adjusted to the changed conditions aris- 
ing after the war was, for the most part, 
completed in 1946, according to a recent 
report from the American Legation at 
Bern, Switzerland. By the end of the 
year, such agreements had been made 
with all countries in Europe except the 
Soviet Union, Italy, Greece, Albania, and 
Portugal. The additional countries with 
which bilateral trade agreements were 
concluded during 1946 were: Finland, 
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Great Britain, Hungary, Norway, Poland, 
Rumania, and the Russian, British, and 
American Occupied Zones of Germany, 
Austria, Yugoslavia, and _ Bulgaria. 
Agreements revising those made origi- 
nally in 1945 were made with Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, the 
Netherlands, Spain, and Sweden. 

With the exception of the agreement 
with Great Britain, all of these agree- 
ments provide fixed quotas for the ex- 
ports and imports which each country 
will permit. The purpose of this provi- 
sion is to protect the domestic supply on 
the one hand, and, on the other, to equal- 
ize employment throughout the various 
industries traditionally dependent upon 
exports. All of the agreements except 
those with Sweden and Russian-occupied 
Germany provide that payments in con- 
nection with exports and imports must 
be made through the National Bank, or, 
in the case of Great Britain, France, Nor- 
way, Belgium, and the Netherlands, 
through certain designated private 
banks. The payments for exports and 
imports must be balanced periodically 
and, except where export credits are 
granted, any amounts outstanding must 
be paid in gold. The countries to which 
export credits were granted under these 
agreements in 1946 were (4.30 Swiss 
francs $1.00): Great Britain (262,500,- 
000 francs), France (50,000,000 francs), 
Hungary (10,000,000 francs), Poland (5,- 
000,000 francs), and Norway (5,000,000 
francs). In addition to the export credit 
to Poland, the Swiss Government agreed 
to provide export guaranties of 80 per- 
cent for Swiss deliveries of machinery to 
Poland up to the amount of 40,000,000 
francs. 

The facilities afforded by these agree- 
ments made possible an initial rapid de- 
velopment of the trade between Switzer- 
land and the other contracting countries, 
and with most of them the trade con- 
tinued satisfactorily on an expanded 
basis. The trade with France, Spain, 
Belgium. Great Britain, and Sweden, 
however, ran into difficulties, because the 
exports from these countries were not 
sufficient to meet the payments for im- 
ports and other obligations toward 
Switzerland. It was, consequently, nec- 
essary for Switzerland to revise its trade 
agreements with those countries in order 
to provide for a further limitation of its 
exports to them 

Swiss-Swedish Trade Agreement Re- 
vised.—Negotiations between representa- 
tives of the Swedish and Swiss Govern- 
ments terminated November 5, 
1946, by an agreement which revises the 
terms of the Swiss-Swedish trade agree- 
ment which has been in force since 
March 23, 1946, according to a recent 
dispatch from the American Legation at 
Bern, Switzerland. As a result of the 
increase in the exchange rate of the 


were 


Swedish crown, Swedish prices . 
so high that the couaaa for on 
from that country decreased consider. 
ably in the middle of 1946. Consequent. 
ly, it was no longer possible to maintain 
the ratio between imports and exports 
provided for in the agreement made by 
Switzerland and Sweden in March 1946. 

The revised terms of the agreement 
provide that SwitZerland will accept an 
additional amount of gold in payment of 
Swiss exports, but, on the other hand. 
allowance is made for a considerable re. 
duction in Swiss exports to Sweden. The 
quotas for Swiss exports, which had been 
fixed in the March agreement, are re. 
duced by 20 percent through extending 
the validity of the agreement from 12 to 
15 months, without increasing the 
amounts to be exported. In addition. 
quotas are fixed for all other Swiss ex. 
ports on the basis of the amount ex. 
ported in 1944—-45 which were less than 
the current exports. 

|See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
13, 1946, for details of Swiss-Swedish Trade 
Agreement of March 23, 1946 


Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Natural and Synthetic Rubber and 
Large-Size Tires: Rationing Canceled 
and Free Trading Established.—Ration- 
ing of natural and synthetic rubber and 
of large-size tires was ended and free 
trading in these products reestablished 
in Uruguay by a decree dated February 
24, 1947, published in the Diario Oficial of 
March 8, 1947 

The regulations established for the 
distribution of the 10,000 tires pur- 
chased by the Bank of the Republic by 
the decree dated August 6, 1946, will re- 
main in force until their distribution has 
been completed 

|For announcement decree dated Au- 
gust 6, 1946, and of decree establishing free 


trading in reclaimed rubber, recapping ma- 


terial, and tubes for tires of itomotive ve- 
hicles, dated September 946, see FOREIGN 

1MERCE WEEKL‘ September 21, 1946 
ind October ), 1946, respectivel! 


Naphtha, Ke 
port Quotas 
1947.—Import 


meters 


‘rosene, and Fuel-Oil: Im- 
Fired for First Half of 

quotas of 14,000 cubic 
of naphtha, 6,000 cubic meters of 
kerosene. and 60.000 tons of fuel-oil have 
been established in Uruguay for the first 
half of 1947, according to a decree dated 
February 19, 1947, published in the 
Diario Oficial of March 8, 1947. 

The naphtha, kerosene, and fuel-oil 
imported under the above quotas are eX- 
empt from the additional charges 1Im- 
posed on these products by decree dated 
May 19, 1939. 

The above quotas will be divided pro- 
portionally between A. N.C. A. P. (Ad- 


(Continued on p. 36 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of SS 
International Trade, Department of Commerce sa 


Chemicals 
BELGIAN EXPORTS 


Chemical products ranked third, ac- 
cording to weight, among the exports 
from Belgium in 1946; in value, they 
were fourth. Average annual exports of 
these materials in the period 1936-38 
amounted to 2,300,382 metric tons. In 
1945 they had dropped to 54,116 tons, but 
advanced in 1946 to 976,930 tons. 


SHORTAGE OF RAW MATERIALS, BRAZIL 

The Brazilian chemical industry was 
active in 1946 despite shortages of a 
number of raw materials which it was 
unable to obtain from former oversea 


suppliers. 
Alkalies, citric and formic acids, 
sodium sulfide and sulfate, hydrogen 


perox:de, and chlorine were particularly 
short. A serious shortage of dyes low- 
ered textile production, and labor diffi- 
culties reduced shipments of coal-tar 
products from the United States. 
CONSTRUCTION OF ZINC-OXIDE REFINING 
PLANTS, QUEBEC, CANADA 
Two zinc-oxide refining plants will be 
constructed in the Province of Quebec, 
Canada. One to be built at Lac St. Jean 
will cost $11,000,000, and the other, at 
Gaspe, $6,000 C00. 


Caustic-Sopa CONSUMPTION, CANADA 


A sharp rise is apparent in the con- 
sumption of caustic soda by the Cana- 
dian hardwood distillation industry, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. In 1945, 44,800 pounds were used, 
compared with 1,082 in 1944. 


PLASTICS- MANUFACTURING FIRM ORGANIZED, 
COLOMEIA 


During the last quarter of 1946, a new 
company for the manufacture of plastics 
was organized in the Medellin district of 
Colombia. The firm has a capital of 
600,000 pesos, and will be known as Plas- 
ticos Colombia, Ltd. 


Dye FropucTion, U. S. ZONE OF GERMANY 


Production of dyes in the United States 
Zone of Germany in October 1946 
dropped to 8 percent of the 1936 level. 
In July 1946, 156 metric tons were pro- 
duced, and in October, 107 tons. The 
reduced output was principally attrib- 
uted to the shortage of coal and raw 
Materials. 
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FERTILIZER SHORTAGE, GREECE 


Despite the urgent need in Greece for 
fertilizers for fields which have been cul- 
tivated for 5 years without fertilization, 
supplies have been low in comparison 
with prewar years. In 1946, only 20,000 
metric tons of phosphates were available 
for an area of 12,000,000 stremmas (1 
stremma=+=0.247 acre), whereas 80,000 
tons were used in 1939 for 13,000,000 
stremmas. 

According to latest reports it was 
expected that 70,000 tons of nitrogenous 
fertilizers would be received in February 
for spring fertilization. 


SULFUR IMPORTS, NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s imports of sulfur in the 
10-month period February—November 
1946 declined 14 percent in value from 
those in the like period of 1945, accord- 
ing to the Dominion’s customs statistics. 
Totals were NZ£260,644 and NZ£303,235, 
respectively. 


PYRITE FRODUCTION, SOUTH AFRICA 


Production of pyrites in South Africa 
declined slightly in the first 9 months 
of 1946 ‘(preliminary figure), as com- 
pared with the like period of 1845. Totals 
were 30,875 and 32,270 short tons, re- 
speccively. 


ISSTABLISHMENT OF PLASTICS FACTORY 
CONSIDERED, SYRIA 


Several businessmen in Syria are con- 
sidering the establishment of a plastic 
factory at Damascus as a small business 
enterprise. It is believed that the firm 
would be capitalized at $25,090 to $50,000. 


HIGH LEVEL OF FRODUCTION, U.S.S.R. 


The 1946 production plan for the 
chemical industry of the U.S.S.R. was 105 
percent fulfilled, according to the Mos- 
cow press. 

Production of fertilizers in 1946 ex- 
ceeded the 1945 figure by 52 percent, and 
dyes by 29 percent. The output of caus- 
tic soda and soda ash was 9 percent 
higher than in 1946. 


INCREASED VALUE OF ANNUAL PRODUCTION, 
URUGUAY 


The value of Uruguay’s annual pro- 
duction of chemicals and drugs more 
than doubled in the 10-year period 
1936-45, according to statistics of the 
Office of Economic Affairs of the Ministry 
of Industry and Labor. Totals are 


shown as 9,004,369 and 18 293 276 (esti- 
mated) pesos, respectively. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa 


COFFEE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, BRAZIL 


The Brazilian official estimate of the 
1946-47 coffee crop placed production at 
12,000,000 bags of 60 kilograms each (1 
kilogram=2.2046 pounds) as compared 
with an output of 9,400,000 bags for the 
preceding season. 

Brazil’s coffee exports reached 15,613,- 
000 bags in 1946, according to prelimi- 
nary Official returns, as compared with 
14,172,000 bags in 1945 and 13,555,000 
bags in 1944. In the 1946 export total, 
the United States took 11,061,000 bags, 
as compared with 11,691,000 and 11,611,- 
000 in 1945 and 1944, respectively. 
Europe took 3,018,000 bags (1,528,000 in 
1945), and Near East took 214,000 (25,000 
in 1945), Africa received 254,000 (11 in 
1945), the Far East took 8 (nil in 1945), 
and other countries in South America 
took 834,000 (714,000 in 1945). 

Because of the comparative steadiness 
in United States purchases of Brazilian 
coffee during the years 1944, 1945, and 
1946, it was the revival of shipments to 
Europe, as reflected in total shipments, 
which caused the share of the United 
States to drop from 85 percent in 1944 to 
82 percent in 1945, and to hardly 71 per- 
cent in 1946.. The European share rose, 
meanwhile, from 11 percent in 1945, to 
almost 20 percent in 1946. Among Euro- 
pean markets for Brazilian coffee in 1946, 
the outstanding countries were Belgium, 
which took 727,000 bags; Sweden, 
611,000; Italy, 351,000; the Netherlands, 
252,000; and Norway, 238,000. 


CEYLON’s TEA SHIPMENTS 


All tea produced in Ceylon during 1946 
was contracted for by the Tea Commis- 
sioner on behalf of the British Ministry 
of Food. At the end of December 1946 
it was believed that 270,000,000 pounds 
of tea would be shipped from the 1946 
crop, although shipments might not be 
completed until March 1947. 


Cocoa Exports, GOLD Coast 


During December 1946, exports of 
cocoa from the Gold Coast totaled 30,181 
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tons, of which 11,441 tons went to the 
United Kingdom, 10,490 to the United 
States, 5,250 to Canada, and 3,000 to the 
Netherlands. Shipments of cocoa dur- 
ing January 1947 amounted to 17,106 
tons, with 8,533 going to the United 
States, 6,073 to the United Kingdom, 
1,330 to Norway, and 1,170 to Denmark. 


Fish and Products 


HERRING INDUSTRY, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


The 1946-47 herring pack in British 
Columbia, Canada, consisting of 1,511,- 
887 cases, each containing 48 pounds, 
was allocated as follows: British Min- 
istry of Food, 75,000 cases; UNRRA, 
450,000 cases; commercial purchases for 
consumption in areas where food is 
scarce, 987,000 cases. There was a wide 
variation in prices, commercial importers 
paying from $5.75 to $9 a case, f. o. b. 
Vancouver, for a 48-pound case of her- 
ring in oval tins packed in tomato sauce. 

In addition to the herring canned and 
the quantities sold in other forms for hu- 
man consumption, a large volume of the 
catch is converted into herring meal, 
which is used extensively as an animal 
food. During the 1946-47 season ap- 
proximately 8,416 tons of herring meal 
and herring-offal meal were produced in 
British Columbia and sold in the domes- 
tic market at a ceiling price established 
by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
of $1.075 per unit of protein per ton as 
compared with prevailing American 
prices fixed by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration of $1.16 for the equivalent 
quantity. Exports were, however, rigidly 
controlled owing to the fact that the 
Canadian market was in short supply 
and consequently the movement to the 
United States during the present season 
was negligible. 

An important byproduct of the Brit- 
ish Columbian herring-fishing industry 
is oil and offal oil. Production during 
the 1946-47 season is shown as 837,644 
imperial gallons (1 imperial gallon 
1.2003 United States liquid gallons). 

The industry outlook for the 1947-48 
season is dependent upon the oversea 
demand for a cheap, nutritious food. In 
all probability the herring pack will be 
much smaller and, inasmuch as the mar- 
ket in the Orient for dried salt herring 
has not developed its prewar propor- 
tions, the probability is that more her- 
ring will be converted into fish meal and 
fish oil. In that event, the industry 
hopes the Canadian Government will re- 
move the embargoes affecting export 
shipments. 


Fruits 
CITRUS-FRUIT EXPORTS, BRAZIL 


Exports of citrus fruit from Santos, 
Brazil, during the first 9 months of 1946, 
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the recognized export season, totaled 
500,972 boxes, mostly oranges, according 


to statistics compiled by the Brazil- 
United Kingdom Refrigerated Fruit 
Committee. Of the aggregate men- 


tioned, the United Kingdom took 196,326 
boxes; Sweden, 90,283; Ireland, 77,935; 
Belgium, 73,899; Argentina, 56,179; and 
Chile, 6,350. It was generally expected 
that shipments during the 1947 season 
would be much heavier, but it appeared 
unlikely that the prewar aggregate of 
some 2,500,000 boxes would be reached 
until shipping and other conditions had 
returned to normal. 


CHILEAN EXPORTS OF DRIED FRUITS 


Exports of dried fruits—prunes, rai- 
sins, and peaches—from Chile in the 
first 11 months of 1946 totaled 2,561 
metric tons, valued at $895,290 United 
States currency, as compared with 1,577 
metric tons, valued at $641,905, in the 
calendar year 1945. 

Exports of prunes in the first 11 
months of 1946 amounted to 1,955 metric 
tons, valued at $689,196, as compared 
with 905 metric tons, worth $372,620 in 
1945. More than three-fourths of the 
shipments of prunes in 1946 went to 
Brazil. 

Exports of Chilean raisins in the first 
11 months of 1946 amounted to 437 
metric tons, valued at $119,751, as com- 
pared with 208 tons, valued at $72,790, in 
the calendar year 1945. Most of the 
1946 exports went to Peru, Ecuador. 
Bolivia, and Brazil. 

Chilean exports of dried peaches dur- 
ing the first 11 months of 1946 totaled 
only 169 metric tons valued at $86,343. 
as compared with 464 tons valued at 
$196,495 in the preceding year. The en- 
tire dried-peach shipments for the first 
11 months of 1946 went to Uruguay and 
Peru. 

DATE PRODUCTION AND EXPorRTs, IRAQ 


The 1946 Iraqi date crop grown in the 
Basraliwa was between 80,000 and 85,000 
metric tons, including 50,000 to 55,000 
long tons for the box trade and 30,006 
long tons for export in baskets. Of this 
quantity, about 21,000 tons were ex- 
ported to the United States in boxes 
The quality of the dates was generally 
good, and the percentage of the fruit 
unsuitable for the “selected pack” was 
lower than in 1945. The Basra date 
monopoly held by a British firm, which 
was due to expire in August 1947, was 
renewed for three more years. 

The Baghdad-Diyala-Euphrates Zahdi 
date crop of 1946 was estimated at 120,- 
000 metric tons, with an exportable sur- 
plus of 75,000 metric tons. 


ORANGE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, SPAIN 


The Consulate at Valencia estimated 
Spain’s 1946-47 orange crop at about 


450,000 metric tons, or about 3314 percent 
below the normal production before the 
civil war. Exports proceeded Satisfac. 
torily despite the fact that at the be- 
ginning of the export season the Price 
was almost 70 pesetas per half cage 
of 45 kilograms (1 kilogram 2.2046 
pounds), compared with about 46 pesetas 
at the beginning of the preceding sea- 
son. (The official exchange rate is 10.95 
pesetas to the United States dollar.) At 
the end of the calendar year, the export 
price was raised to 82 pesetas, and it 
was uncertain whether the various pur. 
chasers (principally England, Switzer. 
land, Belgium, the Netherlands, ang 
Denmark) would take as large quantities 
as formerly planned. During the 1945- 
46 season, orange exports totaled 183,439 
tons, of which 94,000 went to Great 
Britain, 37,000 to Sweden and 22,000 to 
Switzerland. 


Grain and Products 
RIcE SITUATION IN IRAN 


Production of rice in Iran, which de- 
creased during the war years, is again 
approaching the prewar level. Produc- 
tion in 1946 is estimated at 420,000 metric 
tons of rough rice. The rate of conver- 
sion of rough to milled rice is not easily 
determined, as the extent to which rough 
rice is milled varies from region to region. 
However, 70 percent is considered a 
reasonable average for the country as a 
whole. On this basis, about 294,000 
metric tons of milled rice will be pro- 
duced from the 1946 crop 

According to official estimates, the 1945 
rice crop totaled 394,000 metric tons of 
rough rice, equivalent to about 276,000 
metric tons of milled rice 

During the marketing year, July 23, 
1946, to July 22, 1947, disappearance of 
rice, exclusive of exports, will total about 
227,000 metric tons of milled rice. About 
195,000 tons of this will be consumed as 
food, 12,000 tons (17,000 tons rough) will 
be used for seed, and approximately 
20,000 tons will be lost because of insect 
damage and spoilage as a result of in- 
adequate storage facilities. 

During the 12-month period July 23, 
1945, to July 22, 1946, milled rice exports 
totaled 40,478 metric tons. Rice exports 
for the year 1946-47 are unofficially esti- 
mated at 50,000 metric tons 

The U.S.S.R. is the principal buyer of 
Iranian rice. On October 21, 1946, the 
Council of Ministers issued a decree pro- 
hibiting the export of rice unless spe- 
cifically authorized by the Government. 
On January 3, 1947, the Council author- 
ized the exportation of 5,000 metric tons 
of rice to Russia in exchange for the im- 
portation of cotton textiles and sugar 
from that country on a value-for-value 
basis. It is also understood that an addi- 
tional 25,000 tons of rice will be exported 
to Russia under a similar arrangement. 
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Iranian imports of milled rice for the 
12-month period, July 23, 1945, to July 
92, 1946, totaled 52 metric tons, practi- 
cally all of which came from India. 

Stocks of rice as of July 22, 1946, the 
end of the marketing year, was unoffi- 
cially estimated at 68,000 metric tons o/ 
milled rice. On January 31, 1947, total 
stocks were estimated at 230,000 metric 
tons, milled rice basis. 


INCREASED CROP PRODUCTION, SPAIN 


Production of wheat in Spain in 1946 
was estimated at roughly 3,600,000 metric 
tons, as compared with 1,700,000 in 1945 
and 4,400,000 in the 1931-35 period. 
Barley production was believed to be 
about 1,900,000 tons, as compared with 
700,000 in 1945; rye production increased 
from 2,300,000 tons to 4,700,000 tons; and 
oats, from 2,200,000 to 6,200,000 tons. 

Spain’s cereals harvests were improved 
in 1946, and with imports from Argen- 
tina in 1947, this aspect of the food short- 
age is expected to improve. 

According to shipping-trade reports, 
586,000 tons of cereals were imported in 
1946 on Spanish vessels, of which 370,000 
tons were wheat and 113,000 tons corn. 


SITUATION IN SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 


As a result of late spring rains, the 
1946 Syrian and Lebanese wheat crops 
were excellent, producing approximately 
650.000 metric tons, as compared with 
460,000 in 1945. 

There was a marked increase in the 
yield of barley, rice, and sesame, and 
production of other grain crops was 
normal. 

Stocks of wheat and barley in Syria 
are reported to be far in excess of local 
requirements, whereas in the Lebanon 
the remaining stocks, derived from do- 
mestic production as well as from pur- 
chases made from Syria during 1946 
(90,000 tons of wheat and 10,000 of bar- 
ley), are said to be barely enough to 
last until the next harvest. It is un- 
derstood that no exports from the Levant 
States were authorized in 1946. 

The increase in rice production in 
Syria was from 9,346 tons in 1945 to 
approximately 19,000 tons in 1946. This 
is said to be enough to meet about 60 
percent of local requirements and should 
lessen local dependence on Egyptian rice. 

Although no detailed import-export 
Statistics for 1946 are yet available, it is 
estimated that exports of other grains, 
chiefly lentils and chickpeas, amounted 
to about 10,000 tons in 1946, or approxi- 
mately one-third of the total quantities 
exported in the preceding year. This 
decrease is attributed mainly to the ab- 
sence of shipments to France and its 
Possessions—the best outlets for Syrian 
and Lebanese grain exports—as a result 
of the devaluation of the French franc. 
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Sugars and Products 
SUGAR PRODUCTION INCREASED IN BRAZIL 


According to the Brazilian Institute of 
Sugar and Alcohol, sugar production in 
Brazil in the 1946-47 crop year is ex- 
pected to exceed 18,000,000 bags of 60 
kilograms each (1. kilogram=2.2046 
pounds), as compared with 15,398,138 
bags in the 1945-46 season. 

During the war years, sugar was one 
of the few commodities rationed in Bra- 
zil. Basically, sugar production ap- 
proached a quantity which normally 
would have met home requirements, but 
control became necessary as a result of 
transportation and distribution difficul- 
ties. The same transport problems 
largely obviated the possibility of Bra- 
zilian sugar entering the international 
market, particularly in the River Plate 
area where the demand was strong. 

During 1946 the Federal Government 
decided that sugar production through- 
out Brazil should be stimulated and to 
this end the official price was increased. 


Furs 


KARAKUL PRODUCTION, SOUTH WEST 
AFRICA 


Karakul production in South West 
Africa increased rapidly, from only 20,000 
pelts in 1926 to 2,518,788 pelts in 1945. 
During the period January to October 
1946, 2,028,056 skins were produced, a 
somewhat lower monthly average, caused 
by a prolonged drought. 


General Products 


BRICK PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, BELGIUM 


Although no building brick is available 
at present for export from Belgium, the 
trade estimates that approximately 
100,000,000 bricks will be available for 
export in 1947. These bricks will be of 
United States shape, marked ‘‘Made in 


Belgium,” and probably will sell for 
$13.50 (United States currency) per 


thousand, f. o. b. plant. 
MANUFACTURE OF LIGHT BULBS, BULGARIA 


The “Belfa” light-bulb factory at 
Sliven, Bulgaria, which has been inactive 
because of lack of raw materials, was 
purchased by the Bulgarian Government 
in January. The Government intends to 
import the necessary raw materials from 
Switzerland and start production in an 
effort to alleviate the acute shortage of 
bulbs. Negotiations are under-way to 
obtain 400,000 light bulbs from the 
Netherlands; 40,000 have been purchased 
from the U. S. S. R., and 120,000 from 
Czechoslovakia. 


CuBA, A MARKET FOR FIRE-FIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT 


The need for fire-fighting equipment 
in Cuba has created a sizable market, 
particularly for the manual type of fire 
extinguisher. Safety regulations now in 
force, however, do not require that of- 
fices, warehouses, busses, hotels, and de- 
partment stores maintain safety equip- 
ment. 

Trade estimates indicate that Cuba’s 
imports of fire extinguishers averaged 
approximately 83'2 percent of total con- 
sumption and amount to between 2,000 
and 2,500 of the portable type, annually. 
The majority of the types imported from 
the United States and of those manufac- 
tured in Cuba are 4-, 1-, 1%-, 21%4-, and 
40-gallon (wheeled) extinguishers. 

Only one Cuban concern manufactures 
fire extinguishers; output in the 6-year 
period, 1940-45, totaled approximately 
3,000 units. 

United States manufacturers sell their 
product principally to Cuban importers 
who hold their exclusive agencies. 
Stocks of the various types are main- 
tained in central agencies and their sub- 
agencies in the most important cities 
throughout the Island. Habana is the 
principal port of importation, and the 
center of distribution in Cuba. No ex- 
change controls or import-quota restric- 
tions which would tend to limit imports 
are in force. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WINDOW GLASS AND 
BATHROOM FIXTURES, GUATEMALA 


A more equitable distribution of avail- 
able supplies of window glass and bath- 
room fixtures in Guatemala is the aim 
of a recent ruling by the Government, 
placing those commodities under the 
control of the Oficina de Estabilizacion 
Economica. An acute shortage of these 
items has been occasioned by irregularity 
of arrivals of the small shipments, as 
well as by the requirements of building 
activities which have reached record 
proportions. Numerous buildings—prin- 
cipally homes—are complete except for 
glass and plumbing, and cannot be oc- 
cupied until these installations can be 
made. 


SHORTAGE OF CANNERY EQUIPMENT, 
KOREA 


Only 7 of the 47 canneries in southern 
Korea are in operation, owing to the 
lack of plant equipment and metal for 
cans. The number of skilled workers 
available is also insufficient. 


FIRE-EXTINGUISHER PRODUCTION AND IM- 
PORT DEMAND, SPAIN 


Although Spanish production of fire 
extinguishers of the simple portable 
types is sufficient to meet the domestic 
demand, production of larger equipment 
is on a limited scale. A market exists 
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for <pec:al automatic and semiautomatic 
extinguishers for use on ships. The 
trade has expressed an interest in mod- 
ern types of equipment and the possi- 
bility of collaboration between United 
States and Spanish manufacturers on a 
royalty basis. 

The import duty on fire extinguishers 
and fire-fighting equipment is 112.20 
gold pesetas per 100 kilograms, gross 
weight, payable at the present rate of 
3.5770 paper pesetas to 1 gold peseta. 
(1 gold peseta=$0.326 United States cur- 
rency.) 

Because of foreign-exchange condi- 
tions, import permits are limited to raw 
materials and to certain manufactured 
products considered of prime necessity. 
So long as these conditions prevail, it 
will be very difficult to obtain dollar ex- 
change for the importation of fire ex- 
tinguishers. 

Fire extinguishers produced in Sain 
utilize foamite, methyl bromide, soda 
acid, carbon tetrachloride, and carbon 
dicxide. The major portion of the ex- 
tinguishers use foamite and methyl bro- 
mide, and are of simple manufacture. 
One of the modern types in which an 
interest has been expressed uses an or- 
ganic compound similar to that sold un- 
der the German trade-mark “TOTAL” 
which uses the chemical product known 
as Tutogen 

Imports of fire extinguishers into 
Spain have been on a relatively small 
scale during the past 10 years, and those 
from the United States have been in- 
significant. Of the 17,200 kilograms im- 
ported in 1941 ‘valued at 120,171 gold 
resetas), Switzerland supplied 16,409 
and Italy, 890. In 1943, imports totaled 
7,750 kilograms valued at 53,287 pesetas, 
France and Germany supplying all ex- 
cept 550 kilograms, and the United 
States only 30 kilograms. The 2000 
kilograms valued at 24,525 pesetas which 
were imported by Spain in 1944 were 
furnished by France (160) kilograms) 
and Germany (490 kilograms). 

A list of the names and addresses of 
fire-extinguisher manufacturers in 
Spain, together with the trade-marks 
under which their products are sold, can 
be obtained from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, for the price of $1. 


Iron and Steel 


STEEL PLATFORM DEVELOPED FOR OIL- 
WELL DERRICKS, U. S. S. R. 


A steel platform to support oil-well 
derricks in tidal oil fields has been de- 
veloped by an engineer in the U.S. S.R.., 
the Soviet press reports. An experi- 
mental] installation in the Caspian Sea 
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has proved satisfactory, withstanding a 
severe storm without damage. 

The platform consists of steel tubes 
in six 10- to 15-meter sections, each 
weighing about 20 tons. These tubes 
are installed at the bottom of the sea 
with the aid of a crane. The derrick 
and oil-well equipment are then in- 
stalled on the platform. 


SURVEY OF IRON-CRE Deposit, U.S. S. R. 


A recently surveyed new iron-ore de- 
posit in the U.S. S.R. is reported by the 
Soviet press to cover an area of more 
than 4,000 square kilometers. The de- 
posit, called nighne-angarski, is located 
along the lower reaches of the Angara 
River and is reported to be larger than 
the deposits of the Krivoi Rog Basin. 

The hematite and brown iron ore is 
found in large veins, and laboratory tests 
show the grade to be high. 


Leather and 
Products 


EXPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS, IRAQ 


Declared exports from Iraq to the 
United States during January 1947 in- 
cluded 8,549 lambskins (3,167 pounds): 


35,170 sheepskins (58,452 pounds), and 


22,464 goatskins (46,749 pounds) 
EXPORTS OF TANNING EXTRACTS, PARAGUAY 


Declared exports of quebracho extract 
from Faraguay to the United States dur- 
ing January 1947 amounted to 291,403 
kilograms. This is a decline of 5 perceni 
from the January 1°46 figure of 306,280 
kilograms, but a substantial rise in value 
to $49,300 from $41,450 in January 1946 


Lumber and 
Products 


OvutT.vur In U. S. ZONE OF GERMANY 

Lumber production in the United 
States Zone of Germany amounted to 
314,000 cubic meters in October 1946, 
an increase of 6 percent over the pre- 
ceding month, and 38 percent over the 
average production in the first quarter 
of 1946. A factor behind the improve- 
ment in lumber production during Oc- 
tober was the release of excess United 
States Army trucks and trailers to the 
industry. Further gains were depend- 
ent upon the availability of additional 
transportation equipment, tires, and 
forest and sawmill tools. 

An estimated 65 percent of the lum- 
ber output during the third quarter of 
1946 was to have been made available 
to the German civilian economy, about 
half of the remaining 35 percent was to 





have been earmarked for export, anq 
the remainder was used to fil] Ar 


, My 
requirements. 


PRODUCTION IN 1946, REPUBLIC OF TE 
PHILLIPPINES 


Lumber production in the Philippines 
totaled 81,000,000 board feet during the 
first 11 months of 1946, according to pre. 
liminary figures. The monthly output 
rose to 12,000,000 board feet in both 
October and November from 831,000 
board feet in January. 

Lumber mills operating in December 
numbered 142. 


Machinery. 
Agricultural 
CANADA'S IMPORTS 


Imports into Canada under 44 classi- 
fications of farm machinery and imple- 
ments had a total value of $7,047,868 in 
December 1946 compared with $3,950 502 
in the corresponding month of 1945 

Principal items imported in De cember 
1946, with values for December 1945 in 
parentheses, included milking machines 


and attachments, $252,0°1 (834.841): 
harvesters and binding attachments. 
131 37 $121,780) cultivators and 
parts, $70,351 ($145,250): seed drills and 
parts, $104,742 ($26,418): ploughs and 
parts, $219,912 ($74,757) ; harvesters with 
threshing separators, $353,126 106.- 
029); electric power plants for farms, 
5116,379 ‘$71,7E4); spraying and dusting 
machines and parts, $104,310 ($63,965); 
traction engines, $3,459,041 ($1,723,019); 
and traction engine parts, $1,623,635 


$1,113,135). 
Machinery ; 
Industrial 


U. S. MACHINERY FOR PERU’S CEMENT 


rLANTS 
United States machinery will be ac- 
cement plants that are 
planned for Peru. They should be com- 
pleted within about 2 years, and each 
will have a daily capacity of about 2,000 
barrels of cement. 

One of the plants is to be located in 
Eten in northern Peru and the other 
in Arequipa, in the southern part of the 
country. Quotations on the equipment 
have been requested from United States 
manufacturers. 


quired for two 


NEW TYPE OF MINE AND TUNNEL DRILL, 
U0. 8. 8: R. 


A machine for drilling mine drifts and 


tunnels, designed by a Soviet engineer, 
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burrows its underground galleries by 
pressing into the sides of the tunnel the 
earth it excavates, the Soviet press re- 
ports. Described as a machine built in 
the shape of a cigar, it is about 5 meters 
long and 1.2 meters in diameter. A pow- 
erful drill in the front of the machine 
can be set for rotating or rotating and 
thrusting motion. 

Four screw jack blades set in pairs at 
ihe sides of the machine provide the pro- 
pelling force by cutting into the walls 
of the tunnel. Loose soil is pressed into 
the sides of the tunnel by a special rota- 
tion worm. 

Average speed of the machine in 
medium-hard soil is reported to be 10 
meters an hour. Only one man is re- 
quired to run the machine, to control 
speed and direction. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


SHARK-LIVER OIL, AUSTRALIA 


Shark fishing has become a growing 
industry in Australia in recent years; 
reports the British press. The concen- 
trates obtained from shark livers are 
reportedly five times as potent as those 
from cod-liver cil, and shark livers are 
providing Australia with a substitute for 
cod livers as a source of oil. 

PRODUCTION OF CRUDE DRUGS, GUATEMALA 


The production of crude drugs in 
Guatemala was somewhat stimulated by 
war conditions, but the total value of 
such exports has not been very great. 
The most important of these items are 
cinchona bark, stramonium leaves, rue 
and malva herb, derris root, erythrina 
bark, laurel leaves, and pyrethrum. 


IRAN’S IMPORT QUOTA 


An import quota of 1,000,000 rials (32 
rials=US$1) was established in Iran 
for the purchase of penicillin, anesthetic 
drugs, and methylene blue during 
1946-47. These medicinals are imported 
by the Government. 


SWISS Exports INCREASE 


The value of Swiss exports of medi- 
cines and scents during 1946 rose to 
171,100,000 Swiss francs from 98,100.00) 
Swiss francs in the preceding year. The 
1946 value was about 150 percent higher 
than in 1938. This trend was reportedly 
due in part to reduced prices in certain 
lines, which led to increased sales volume 
of those products. 


SUPPLIES ADEQUATE; PRICES HIGH, 


URUGUAY 
During the third quarter of 1946, Uru- 
guay’s supply of drugs and pharmaceuti- 
cals was adequate, but prices continued 
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to be high. 
appointed to investigate the situation, as 
a result of congressional action in re- 
sponse to press criticism of high prices. 


A special committee was 


Motion Pictures 
and k;quipment 


CZECH °SLOVAKIA’S PRODUCTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION 


The production of motion pictures in 
Czechoslovakia is the monopoly of the 
Statni vyrobna filmu (State Motion- 
Picture Production) at Prague, Jindris- 
ska. 

During the 11 months January to No- 
vember 1946 the Czechoslovak motion 
picture industry released i0 Czechoslovak 
full-length features and 213 others. 
During the same period, 27 Soviet, 20 
American, 46 British, and 26 French 
full-length features were released. Plans 
for 1947 call for 27 full-length features, 
62 short films, 7 cartoons, and 4 miscel- 
laneous films. 


BANK ESTABLISHED TO FINANCE THE MEXI- 
CAN INDUSTRY 


The recently established Crédito Cine- 
matografico Mexicana, S. A., is now ready 
to begin financing the motion picture 
industry in Mexico. The Bank will func- 
tion in the three essential branches of 
the industry: production, distribution, 
and exhibition. The capital of the Bank 
is 30,000,000 pesos, and 28,620,000 pesos 
have already been paid in. 


Naval Stores and 
Resins 


FRODUCTION AND STOCKS OF ROSIN AND 
TURPENTINE INDIA 


Rosin production in India in the third 
quarter of 1946 amounted to 2,683 long 
tons, an increase of 517 tons from that 
in the preceding quarter. Stocks on 
September 30 totaled 2,649 tons—419 
tons more than on June 30. 

Turpentine production in the Septem- 
ber quarter was 557 tons, and stocks at 
the end of the period amounted to 404 
Production increased 126 tons but 
stocks were 94 tons less than at the end 
of the June quarter. 


Oils 


COPRA PRODUCTION AND EXports, NETHER- 
LANDS INDIES 


tons. 


Although copra production in the 
Netherlands Indies is said to have totaled 
more than 100,000 metric tons in 1946, 
and about 20,000 tons were found on 





hand after the Japanese defeat, only 
54,400 tons were exported. Annual ship- 
ments immediately preceding the war 
averaged about 450,000 tons. 

Failure to export larger quantities is 
attributed principally to the shortage of 
small craft used by the natives in assem- 
bling copra from outlying districts at 
ports where it can be loaded on ocean 
carriers. There were heavy losses of 
these small vessels during the later part 
of the war, and they cannot be quickly 
replaced. Consequently, the problem of 
moving the 800,000 tons of copra ex- 
pected to become available in 1947 pre- 
sents difficulties. It is possible, however, 
that new transport methods, successfully 
used in the Philippines under similar cir- 
cumstances, will help remedy the ship- 
ping difficulties in the Netherlands 
Indies. 

In order to stimulate the production 
and export of copra with which to alle- 
viate the world shortage of fats, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in August 
1946 entered into a Copra Agreement 
with the Netherlands Indies government 
making available to the latter a $15,- 
000,000 credit for purchase of boats, 
equipment, and “inducement goods.” 
Up to the close of 1946, however, little 
use had been made of this credit. 

During 1946 the stimulation of copra 
production, the purchase of copra from 
the natives, and its delivery to ocean 
ports for oversea shipment was in the 
hands of a government agency known 
as the “Copra Fund.” Although private 
business, accordingly, did not participate 
in this trade, it is expected that even- 
tually the copra business will be re- 
turned to private channels. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


PHILIPPINE FACTORY PRIVATELY OWNED 


A paint factory was among the pri- 
vately owned industries operating in the 
Republic of the Philippines in 1946. Pro- 
duction is said to be at a 50-percent 
capacity rate. 


SoutH AFRICA’S PRODUCTION OF MINERAL 
PIGMENTS 


Production of mineral pigments in 
South Africa increased in the first 9 
months of 1946 (preliminary figures) 
from that in the like period of 1945 in 
the case of ochers and oxides but de- 
clined for umber. The output of ochers 
was 4,961 and 4,375 short tons, and 
oxides, 1,803 and 1,694 tons. Production 
cof umber dropped to 77 tons in the 
period January-—September 1946 from 
200 in the first 9 months of 1945 


Petroleum and 
Products 


SITUATION IN AUSTRIAN INDUSTRY 


Crude-oil production in Austria dur- 
ing 1946 was approximately 846,000 tons, 
compared with 454,000 tons during 1945 
and 1,213,000 tons during 1944, when the 
Germans forced maximum yields from 
the wells. Production was suspended 
during the period of fighting in eastern 
Austria in the spring of 1945. There- 
after, the Soviet forces seized about 50,- 
000 tons of oilfield equipment, leaving 
behind only such equipment as was ac- 
tually in use and a bare minimum of re- 
placement parts. As a consequence of 
this action and Austria’s inability to pur- 
chase equipment abroad, it is presently 
impossible to drill new wells or to reha- 
bilitate existing wells when they are 
clogged with sand and wax. Production 
in 1947 is therefore expected to fall be- 
low that in 1946 and will continue to de- 
cline until it is insufficient to meet Aus- 
trian consumption requirements unless 
important new fields are discovered in 
the meantime. 

Austria used about 350,000 tons of pe- 
troleum products during 1937, of which 
150,000 tons were gasoline. Require- 
ments for fuel oil have increased greatly 
since, although the exact amount is not 
known. All of the oil produced in Aus- 
tria currently is controlled and allocated 
by the Soviet authorities. 

During 1946, 321,000 tons of petroleum 
products were released for Austrian con- 
sumption, the balance having been ex- 
ported or used by Soviet forces. The 
Soviets claim for reparations 72 percent 
of Austria’s crude-oil production proper- 
ties, about 50 percent of the refining 
capacity, and nearly 100 percent of all 
lands which are known to have real pros- 


pects for future oil discovery. These 
properties were owned by American, 
British, neutral, or Austrian interests 


before the war. 


CRUDE-OIL AND ASPHALT PRODUCTION, 
TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Production of crude oil in Trinidad, 
British West Indies, during 1946 
amounted to 20,232,641 barrels, compared 
with 21,092,608 during 1945. Well drill- 
ing during 1946 totaled 531,458 feet, 17 
percent more than in the preceding year, 
and there were 1.820 wells producing at 
the end of the year. Asphalt output 
during 1946 amounted to 93,851 tons. 


TURNER VALLEY’S PRODUCTION DECLINING, 
CANADA 


Petroleum production in Turner Valley 
in Alberta Province, Canada, is gradually 
declining, despite the efforts of the oil 
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producers to bring in new wells. Pro- 
duction from the 379 producing wells 
dropped from a daily average of 17,683 
barrels in 1945 to 14,999 barrels at the 
end of 1946. 


ADVANCEMENT IN WELL Dn&ILLING, 
COLOMBIA 


Colombia’s crude-oil] production 
amounted to 22,118,000 barrels during 
1946, compared with 22,825,000 barrels 
in 1945. A sharply increased rate of 
development and exploratory activity 
during the year is indicated from the 
fact that 126 wells were drilled, against 
59 in the preceding year. Thirty-four 
of the wells completed in 1946 were ex- 
ploratory wells and 92, development 
wells. Twenty-six of the exploratory 
wells were dry holes, 2 were gas pro- 
ducers, and 6 were oil wells; only 3 of 
the development wells were dry holes, 
the remainder being oil producers. 


New REFINERY To BE CONSTRUCTED BY 
MEXICAN OIL MONOPOLY 


Petroleos Mexicanos, the Mexican 
Government’s oil monopoly, is expected 
shortly to commence construction of a 
refinery having a 30,000-barrel daily 
capacity, at Salamanca, State of Guana- 
juato. The plant, operating on crude 
oil from the fields near Veracruz, will 
produce motor gasoline, kerosene, Diesel 
oil, gas oil, fuel ol, and liquefied gas. A 
12-inch pipe line is being’ built from 
Poza Rica to Salamanca to serve the new 
refinery. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS IMPORTED; DRILLING 


NEAR BurGos, SPAIN 


Imports of petroleum products into 
Spain amounted to 460,167 metric tons 
during the first half of 1946 and are esti- 
mated to have approximately 1,000,000 
tons during the year. Receipts of the 


principal products during the first 6 
months were as follows, all in metric 
tons: Motor gasoline, 197,647; aviation 


gasoline, 12,914; kerosene, 9,379; gas oil, 
68,949; fuel oil, 120,676; Diesel oil, 19,339; 
lubricating oils and greases, 27,263; and 
asphalt, 3,672. 

Although there has been no crude-oil 
production in Spain, it is reported that a 
Government-sponsored group is drilling 
in the vicinity of Burgos, and that one 
well is producing 20 liters of oil per day. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN OIL PRODUCTION, 
VENEZUELA 


A new peak of daily average produc- 
tion, of 1,157,815 barrels of oil, was regis- 
tered in Venezuela for the week ended 
January 13, 1947, and production for the 
4 weeks ended January 27 averaged 
1,148,328 barrels daily. During the same 
period 54 new wells were spudded in and 
41 were completed; of the latter, 2 were 
dry holes and 39 oil producers. 





Rubber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION OF CRUDE RUBBER, MALAyay 
UNION 


During 1946, 403,207 long tons of rub- 
ber were produced in the Malayan 
Union, according to official] Statistics. 
These figures do not include the smajj 
rubber production of Singapore island. 
During 1941, output of rubber in Malaya 
was estimated at 600,000 tons. In the 
accompanying table, showing production 
by months, the figures for small holdings 
are estimated. 


Vonthly Production of Crude 
Valayan Union, 1946 
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MEXIco’s TIRE PRODUCTION HIGH 


Mexican tire manufacturers had one 
of the most active years in their history 
in 1946. Total tire production for auto- 
mobiles and trucks estimated at 
465,000 units. All factories worked on 
a schedule of three shifts daily during 
most of the year. The industry pro- 
gressed in capacity and efficiency to a 
level where one producer turned out 
almost double the quantity produced in 
the preceding year, and other companies 
reported production and sales up about 
10 percent from 1945. Total supplies, 
however, did not meet domestic demands, 
and no tires were exported. 

All companies anticipate a greater 
volume of business in 1947, and it is pos- 
sible that production will reach 750,000 
units. One producer has stated that if 
sufficient demand develops he will install 
equipment for making airplane tires 
Raw materials are expected to be plenti- 
ful, and the industry is very hopeful that 
labor relations will continue good 
throughout 1947. The purchase of addi- 
tional equipment in limited quantities 1s 
anticipated, provided the United States 
is able to supply it. 


was 


PROGRESS IN TIRE PRODUCTION, 
NETHERLANDS 


The Netherlands imported practically 
all automobile tires used, possibly 250,000 
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in a normal year, before the war. Gov- 
ernment plans in 1939 for self-sufficiency 
in the event of war included the erection 
of tire plants. The Michelin plant, hav- 
ing an annual capacity of about 100,000 
tires, was completed at '’s Hertogenbosch 
in 1940, but was hardly in operation be- 
fore the Germans occupied the Nether- 
lands. The plant was damaged in sub- 
sequent fighting, but is now being re- 


stored, and the company hopes to resume 


operations soon. 

Vredestein of Loosduinen, a firm which 
has been manufacturing various rubber 
products since 1908, in November 1945 
was granted the exclusive privilege, for 
5 years, of erecting new automobile- 
tire plants in the Netherlands. This 
firm sought capital and technical ex- 
perience in the United States, and in 
July 1946, a prominent rubber-manufac- 
turing company agreed to help form the 
N. V. Nederlandsch-Amerikaansche Au- 
tobandenfabriek Vredestein. Shortly 
thereafter construction of a plant was 
begun at Enschede. It is being built to 
equal the 100,000 annual capacity of 
Michelin, and plans for expansion are 
considered. 


PURCHASES AND EXPORTS OF RUBEER, 
NETHERLANDS INDIES 


In the last 7 months of 1946, the Neth- 
erlands Indies Rubberfonds (NIRUB) 
purchased 52,436 long tons of rubber in 
the Netherlands Indies. Of this total, 
42615 tons (81.3 percent) were pur- 
chased in Netherlands Borneo, 7,415 tons 
(14.1 percent in Java, 1,053 tons (2.0 per- 
cent) in Banka and Billiton, 478 tons 
(0.9 percent) in the Celebes, and 875 tons 
(1.7 percent) in Sumatra. Virtually all 
the rubber Output of Sumatra, which is 
second only to Malaya in potential rub- 
ber production, has been going to 
Malaya. Unauthorized shipments to 
Malaya from Netherlands Borneo have 
increased in recent months. 

For the June—December 1946 period, 
NIRUB figures show exports of 40,599 
long tons of rubber to the United States 
and 11,950 tons to the Netherlands, a 
total of 52,549 tons. At the end of De- 
cember, NIRUB stocks at all ports aggre- 
gated 2,542 tons; in addition, 2,569 tons 
were in transit between the Outer 
Islands. These stock figures were the 
lowest in the 7-month period. 

NIRUB is still the exclusive legal rub- 
ber buyer in islands east of Java, and in 
Netherlands Borneo. However, except 
for 1,000 tons, scheduled to be shipped 
during January and February, NIRUB 
does not expect to enter into any new 
contracts for government-to-govern- 
ment shipments in the future, and is 
how turning over the rubber it buys to 
private exporters for shipment, though 
retaining the right to approve the con- 
tracts, prices, and destinations involved 
in private shipments. 
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Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


TOILET-PREPARATIONS OUTPUT, CANADA 


Production by the toilet-preparations 
industry in Canada, which includes only 
96 concerns engaged chiefly in this line, 
totaled $17,500,000 (Canadian currency), 
in 1945 or only slightly less than 
in the preceding year. In addition, 
there was a considerable output of toilet 
goods in other industries. The total 
from all sources in 1945 was valued at 
$20,090,000, according to official reports. 


CITRONELLA-OIL EXPORTS RESUMED, 
NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Exportation of citronella oil from the 
Netherlands Indies has been resumed, 
the value of these shipments ranking 
fairly high among total exports in 1946. 
Exports of citronella oil, however, were 
drawn entirely from old stocks found in 
Batavia after the war. 

Citronella-oil shipments to the United 
States from the Netherlands Indies be- 
gan to arrive in April 1946, total arrivals 
for the year amounting to 85,888 pounds, 
valued at $316,998. In 1943 and 1944, 
the United States received very small 
quantities of the oil from the Nether- 
lands Indies, either delayed in transit or 
withdrawn from bonded warehouses. 

The raw material for citronella oil 
grows in the Preanger region of West 
Java. Production was maintained dur- 
ing Japanese occupation, although at re- 
duced rates, and appreciable quantities 
stocked in the Preanger Residency may 
be exported during 1947. 


INDUSTRY STARTED IN East LONDON, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


More than 100 acres of municipal land 
in East London, Union of South Africa, 
were recently sold to industrialists. 
Cosmetics, soap, and scouring products 
are among the new items to be manu- 
factured there within the next few 
years. 


U. K.’s Exports OF PERFUMES AND 
TOILETRIES 


British exports of perfumery and toilet 
preparations expanded markedly in 1946 
from the preceding year and prewar 
years, reports the British press. In 1946, 
such exports totaled 25,531,322 pounds, 
valued at more than £3,708,000, com- 
pared with 9,794,733 pounds, with a value 
of £1,547,599 in 1945, and 10,156,341 
pounds, valued at £1,157,964 in 1938. 

The principal destinations of British 
exports of perfumes and toiletries in 
1946 were: British West Africa, 2,299,950 
pounds, valued at £251,227; British 
South Africa, 2,040,326 pounds, with a 
value of £329,581; British India, 5,186,843 


pounds, £840,842; other British coun- 
tries, 10,701,222 pounds, £1,465,651; and 
foreign countries, 5,302,981 pounds, more 
than £821,000. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


OPERATIONS IN MILLS, COLOMBIA 


At the close of 1946 all large textile 
mills in Colombia were operating 24 
hours a day. Two hosiery mills started 
making nylon stockings. An additional 
mill began production of rayon cloth 
and another had ordered looms for rayon 
weaving. 


Cotton and Products 


COTTON PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, BRITISH 
EAST AFRICA 


Cotton production in British East 
Africa for 1946-47 is estimated at 318,969 
bales of 400 pounds each as compared 
with 274,181 bales in 1945-46. 

Exportation is controlled by the Gov- 
ernment. Buying and exporting is han- 
dled by the Uganda Association of Cotton 
Exporters Group, The Tanganyika Lake 
Province Association of the Cotton Ex- 
porters, and the Nyanza Province Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Exporters. 

Exports from August 1, 1946, to Octo- 
ber 31, 1946, amounted to 85,747 bales 
of 400 pounds each. During the year 
August 1, 1945, to July 31, 1946, exports 
totaled 339,455 bales. 

Approximately 70 percent of the cotton 
crop is sold to India each year. The 
Uganda Government is negotiating with 
the Ministry of Supply to provide at least 
25,000 bales per year for areas other than 
the United Kingdom, India, and Ceylon, 
quantities to be increased in proportion 
to the size of the crop. 


IRAN GOVERNMENT TO STIMULATE COTTON 
PRODUCTION 


Cotton production in Iran during the 
year, March 21, 1946, to March 20, 1947, 
is estimated at 14,000 metric tons as 
against 20,000 tons during 1945-46. 

Consumption for the year ended July 
31, 1946, is estimated at 21000 metric 
tons. 

Production of cotton, it is reported, 
will be stimulated by the Government, 
which will not resort to full monopoly 
control. The Industrial Bank, now in 
charge of Government factories, has re- 
cently given notice that it will contract 
for the planting of 24,000 hectares of 
cotton in the spring of 1947. The bank 
has also provided the Ministry of Agri- 
culture with a credit of 6,000,000 rials 
(equivalent to about $190,000 at official 
rate and $115,000 at free rate of ex- 
change) to carry out an effective pro- 
gram of cottonseed improvement. 





FAIRS and 


EXHIBITIONS 

















International Sample Fairs, 
Spain 

The following two international sam- 
ple fairs are scheduled to be held in 
Spain: 

1. Valencia from May 10 to 31, 1947. 

2. Barcelona from June 15 to 30, 1947. 

According to a report from the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Madrid, the Spanish 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce has 
authorized a total of $250,000 in ex- 
change for United States products to be 
exhibited at the Valencia Sample Fair 
and the like amount for the same pur- 
pose for the Barcelona Fair. For Eng- 
land the total amount author/Zed is re- 
ported to be £300,000 sterling. 

The total of $500,000 for the United 
States will be granted in the form of defi- 
nite import permits—exchange pur- 
chases to be authorized for payment 
only after the products have actually 
been exhibited. U.S. products exceed- 
ing that quota may be brought in on a 
temporary-import-permit basis. Once 
the temporary imports have been ex- 
hibited, permanent import permits and 
corresponding authorizations for the 
purchase of exchange will be issued for 
such products as are deemed essential 
to the country’s economy. The tempo- 
rary imports not classified as essential 
must be returned to the Spanish free 
ports for subsequent re-exportation. 

American firms wishing to participate 
at these fairs either as exhibitors or 
buyers should immediately contact An- 
tonio B. Caragol, United States Delegate, 
American Chamber of Commerce in 
Spain, 121 Broad Street, New York 4, 
New York. 


Zagreb International Sample 
Fair 

The first Yugoslavian postwar inter- 
national sample fair will be held in 
Zagreb from May 31 to June 9, 1947. 
American firms wishing to exhibit at that 
Fair should immediately contact the 
Yugoslavian Embassy, Office of the Com- 
mercial Attaché, 1818 24th Street, NW.., 
Washington, D. C. Displays of indus- 
trial and electrical machinery are espe- 
cially desired by the Fair authorities. 


so 
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International Aeronautical 
Exhibition, Brussels 


The Third Aeronautical Exhibition of 
Brussels will take place from July 4 to 2), 
1847. It is organized by the Royal Avia- 
tion Club of Belgium and will show the 
progress made in private aviation all 
over the world. The Brussels Salon will 
exhibit all the latest models of private 
planes, cailead tourist planes, of sport 
planes, gliders, postal planes, air taxis, 
autogyros, as well as the latest concep- 
tions of airplane motors and equipment. 
Communications concerning this Ex- 
hibition should be addressed to A. 
Marechal, Secretary General, Aéro Club 
Royal de Belgique, Brussels, Belgium. 


Milan International Sample 
Fair 


The date of the Milan International 
Sample Fair has again been changed, 
and this event is now scheduled to take 
place between June 14 and 29, 1947. 
The representative of the Milan Fair in 
the United States has given the follow- 
ing additional information of interest to 
United States participants: 

American Export Lines, which serve 
ihe port of Genoa, have three sailings 
monthly, and the passage takes a maxi- 
mum of 12 days. Exhibits should ar- 








Specialized Exhibits in 
Great Britain 


Announcement has been made of ihe 
following specialized exhibits which will 
be held in Great Britain: 


l. Blackpool Air Exhibition. July 9-30, 
1947. Apply to: Air League of the British 
Empire, Kinnaird House, la Pall Mall, East, 
London S. W. 1. 

2. Business Efficiency Exhibition, London, 
Oct. 1-11. Apply to: Office \ppliance Trades 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland, 11-13 
Dowgate Hill, Cannon Street, London, E. C. 4. 

3. Brewers Exhibition, London, Oct. 27—Nov. 
E Apply to: Trades, Markets, and Exhibi- 
tions, Ltd., 641 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W. C. 2. 
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rive in Genoa not later than the latte; 
part of May. 

Costs: The maximum cost per square 
meter of space is $65. This is when 
maximum service is desired: handling 
the exhibit from shipside at Genoa. to 
and through the Fair, and back to ship- 
side at Genoa or other similar point 
This covers display, advertising, insur- 
ance, security, etc. Minimum cost per 
square meter of space is $10. This js 
when the manufacturer desires space 
only, out in the open, without cover, and 
without service of any kind. Inter- 
mediate costs are available, depending 
upon the amount of service and type of 
space desired by the manufacturer. 

Advertising: Manufacturers who de- 
sire may publicize by the usual means of 
posters and/or loud speakers through- 
out the Fair grounds. 

Licenses: Exhibits are allowed free 
entry into Italy under a temporary li- 
cense of 1 month, and renewable there- 
after indefinitely, at 3-month intervals. 

Sales: It is understood that all prod- 
ucts exhibited and subsequently sold 
will be granted import licenses for pay- 
ment in dollars 

Communications concerning the Milaa 
Fair should be addressed to John B 
Erskine, #2251, 135 S. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 3, lll. Telephone: Central 4606 








International Sample Fair. 
Izmir, Turkey 

As announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WeexLy of March 22, the International 
Sample Fair of Izmir, Turkey, will be 
held between August 20 and September 
20, 1947. American firms In- 
tending to participate at that Fair have 
inquired about the number of potential 
exhibitors from the United States. In 
order that such information may be sup- 
plied, American firms intending to par- 
ticipate at the Izmir Fair are invited to 
inform the Fairs and Exhibitions Spe- 
cialist, Office of International Trade, 
Room 1524, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., of their decision 
to exhibit. 


Several 
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Sportsman’s Show. 
Ottawa, Canada 


A National Sportsman’s Show will be 
held in Ottawa, Canada, from April 21 to 
96, 1947. Exhibits of American manu- 
facturers are desired. Interested firms 
should contact: National Sportsman’s 
show, Coliseum, Lansdowne Park, Otta- 


wa, Canada. 


Scandinavian Advertising 
Exhibit 


In connection with the Scandinavian 
Advertising Congress which will be held 
in Copenhagen from May 20 to 22, 1947, 
two exhibitions will take place: 

1. The one arranged in the Copen- 
hagen City Hall will show the advertising 
production of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries in order to present the general pic- 
ture of the postwar-standard of Scan- 
dinavian advertising. 

2. The other Exhibition will take the 
form of an experiment which, through 
cooperation with modern artists and 
architects, should aim at drawing up new 
lines for shop equipment and publicity. 

The Congress is open to all persons in- 
terested. The address of the Scandina- 
vian Advertising Congress is: c/o Danish 
Tourist Association, 8 Bernstorffsgade, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 


Private Trading With Far 
East: Control and Restriction 
Pattern 

(Continued from p. 5) 


not procurable from Empire sources. 
Despite these barriers, United States ex- 
ports to Malaya during the first 9 months 
of 1946 were valued at nearly US$10,000,- 
000—considerably more than the annual 
average before the war—and included a 
fairly wide variety of commodities, ac- 
cording to official figures released by the 
United States Bureau of the Census. 


Netherlands Indies 


The unsettled political situation in the 
Netherlands Indies has prevented the re- 
sumption of normal trade with that area. 
American businessmen, therefore, have 
not been granted permission to visit the 
Netherlands Indies, in any appreciable 
number, according to the American Con- 
sulate General at Batavia. Those who 
have been admitted are for the most part 
representatives of American firms which 
Were established there before the war. 

With the exception of several bridge- 
heads held by the Dutch, Java and Suma- 
tva—the richest and most populous is- 
lands of the archipelago—remain largely 
inaccessible to foreign trade. Their pro- 
duce cannot be brought to the principal 
harbors for shipment, nor can imported 
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goods be moved from these harbors in- 
land. On the other hand extreme short- 
age of foreign exchange obliges the Dutch 
to restrict imports into areas under their 
control to the most essential goods by 
refusing to allocate exchange for the 
purchase of other merchandise. Fur- 
thermore, actual importing and primary 
distribution and exporting of most com- 
modities are still being handled almost 
exclusively by the Netherlands Indies 
Government Import and Export Organ- 
ization. This official agency, commonly 
known as NIGIEO, maintains an office at 
41 East Forty-second Street, New York 
17, N. Y., through which purchases of 
American products are made. 

It is intended, however, with the res- 
toration of stability and order, to return 
foreign trade to private channels, grad- 
ually eliminating the functions of 
NIGIEO. This has already been done 
with respect to numerous export products 
and several categories of imports includ- 
ing pharmaceuticals, photographic sup- 
plies, automotive accessories, and paper 
supplies. It is anticipated that in the 
course of another 12 months most, if not 
all, branches of the foreign trade will 
have reverted to private hands, subject of 
course to exchange control so long as the 
need for conserving foreign exchange 
continues. 


French Indochina 


Because of a shortage of many goods 
essential to the rehabilitation of Indo- 
china, and because of the scarcity of for- 
eign exchange, imports are still subject 
to strict government control. Except in 
rare instances, all purchases abroad for 
Indochina continue to be made through 
the Supply Center for Indochina, or Cen- 
tre d’Approvisionnement de l’Indochine 
(CAIC) in Paris, an agency established 
in October 1945. The United States of- 
fice of CAIC is located at 44 Beaver 
Street, New York, N. Y., having recently 
assumed the purchasing for Indochina 
formerly done by the French Colonial 
Agency at 111 Broadway. 

Import procedures in Indochina begin 
with the importing firms, which have 
been organized into a syndicate under 
the title “Le Syndicat des Importateurs 
de l’Indochine.”” This syndicate deter- 
mines which commodities are deemed 
necessary for the reconstruction of the 
country, the amounts required, and, if 
the goods are not available in France or 
the French Empire, recommends their 
purchase abroad. The quantities of mer- 
chandise are, however, limited to the av- 
erages for each commodity imported 
from 1937 through 1939. 

Recommendations of the importers’ 
syndicate are then submitted for ap- 
proval to the Economic Services, an 
agency of the Indochina Government. 
Before the recommendation is approved, 


special committees of experts determine 
its merits in relation to national require- 
ments. 

A list of commodities approved by the 
Economic Services for import is sub- 
mitted to the Supply Center in Paris, 
with the request that the purchases be 
made and shipped to Indochina. When 
the merchandise is not available from 
French sources, the Supply Center seeks 
to make purchases through offices in New 
York, London, or Calcutta. The CAIC 
acts also as the shipper of the mer- 
chandise, which is consigned to Indo- 
china under the agency’s own name. 
Payment is made from funds set aside 
by the French Treasury for this purpose. 

Under exceptional circumstances, the 
Economic Services permit direct impor- 
tation from abroad without processing 
through the Supply Center. In these 
cases, import licenses are issued and for- 
eign exchange is made available. 

Imported goods are allocated to the 
members of the importers’ syndicate on 
a pro-rata basis. Prices are approved 
by the Central Price Committee, an 
agency of the local government. Profits 
realized from sale of imported merchan- 
dise are distributed also on a pro-rata 
basis. Upon recommendation of the 
Central Price Committee and the decision 
of the Federal Commission for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, a distribution tax may be 
placed on any or all imports. So far, this 
tax has been levied on most goods im- 
ported, thus enhancing the price to 
consumers. 

The Supply Center for Indochina in 
New York has stated that it will engage 
in private trade with Indochina when 
the Indochinese Government restores 
trade to normal commercial channels. 

Under a new import tariff schedule 
which has recently gone into effect in 
Indochina, substantial reductions in 
duties have been made on a number of 
items, and the same rates are applicable 
on all merchandise imported, regardless 
of country of origin. Before 1940, Indo- 
china’s tariff was designed to favor prod- 
ucts of French manufacture. Under this 
new tariff schedule, United States goods 
may have a better chance to compete 
favorably in the Indochinese market, 
unless some other restrictive measures 
should be adopted. Among items on 
which duties have recently been lowered 
are cars and trucks, which will now pay 
25 and 15 percent, respectively, instead 
of 50 percent each as formerly. A sub- 
sequent announcement stated, however, 
that cars and trucks from the United 
States are currently being imported into 
Indochina under a 1947 quota of 500 
cars and 300 trucks. 


Japan 


Normal commercial relations with 
Japan will not be possible until its de- 
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militarized economy has been stabilized. 
Such stabilization is being retarded by 
the critical food shortage which can 
hardly be satisfactorily alleviated before 
1948. Furthermore, private trade rela- 
tions with the Japanese and commercial 
travel to Japan are not deemed advisable 
until there is a sufficient margin of in- 
dustrial production above minimum 
needs, and until accommodations are 
available. At present, correspondence 
with a Japanese is limited to post cards, 
unregistered and uninsured letters in 
their usual and ordinary form. Business 
communications of a nontransactional 
nature may be mailed, but will be limited 
to ascertainment of facts and exchange 
of information. Relief packages may 
also be sent. 

During the interim period the foreign 
trade of Japan will continue to be con- 
ducted at Government levels with em- 
phasis upon minimized imports, re- 
stricted chiefly to foodstuffs in the form 
of bulk grains, so that Japan’s limited 
exports may more nearly balance im- 
ports from abroad. Imports from the 
United States into Japan are arranged 
through the procurement facilities of the 
United States War Department, and 
Japan’s exports to the United States are 
handled by an _ official government 
agency, the U. S. Commercial Company, 
to the exclusion of private commercial 
trade. Information regarding the avail- 
ability of imports from Japan may be ob- 
tained by writing directly to the U. S. 
Commercial Company, 811 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington 25, D. C. 


Korea 


Korea has not been actively engaged 
in foreign trade since its liberation. In 
prewar years, nearly all of Korea’s trade 
was either with Japan or handled by 
Japanese firms via Japan. When Korea 
was occupied by United States forces 
south of the 38th parallel, and by Soviet 
forces north of that line, its trade was 
at a complete standstill. Little informa- 
tion is available at present concerning 
North Korea’s trade. 

During the year since its liberation, 
imports into South Korea have been 
made by the United States Army Military 
Government in Korea, which has also 
arranged shipments between Japan and 
Korea to provide needed coal and other 
products. Exports have been negligible, 
but small quantities of some products are 
available for export. The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation announced on 
February 3, 1947, that its subsidiary, the 
U. S. Commercial Company, under an 
agreement with the War Department, 
will sell merchandise which is made 
available to it from Korea by the United 
States Army Military Government in 
Korea. Proceeds from the sale of exports 
from Korea will be used to finance the 
import of essential commodities into that 
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country. Persons interested may obtain 
additional information upon request to 
the U. S. Commercial Company. It was 
emphasized that this arrangement will 
not impede the return of Korea’s trade 
to private channels when conditions 
permit. 

Although a definite date cannot be pre- 
dicted for the general resumption of 
private trade with Korea, plans are in 
preparation for its reopening, and to this 
end the Bureau of Foreign Commerce of 
the United States Army Military Govern- 
ment in Korea (USAMGIK) has been ac- 
cepting applications of Korean firms 
since August 1, 1946, for permission to 
engage in foreign trade. A list will thus 
be established of Korean firms which 
have indicated a desire to enter the for- 
eign-trade field. This has been done un- 
der regulations of USAMGIK which re- 
quire such registration, and which fur- 
ther stipulate that specific approval of 
USAMGIK must be obtained for any 
transaction made. Trade probably will 
be confined to barter or special arrange- 
ments for a time, because of the absence 
of a commercial exchange rate for 
Korea’s currency. 

Although there is an Office of the 
United States Political Adviser in Seoul, 
Korea’s capital, which performs some 
consular functions, it does not perform 
those connected with trade promotion. 





Pending the more definite establishment 
of a framework for trade with Korea, 
general inquiries may be directed to the 
Far Eastern Division, Office of Interna. 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce 
Washington 25, D. C. Trade lists of 
Korean firms, and World Trade Directory 
reports, are of course not available at 
present, but efforts of the Department of 
Commerce will be directed toward Te. 
establishment of these services at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Prohibition of communications ang 
transactions with Korea was Specifically 
removed by Public Circular No. 30. issued 
by the United States Treasury Depart. 
ment July 4, 1946. A restricted mail sery. 
ice to Korea was resumed on that date, 
providing for limited regular Postaj 
Union mail service (letters, post cards. 
and printed matter) and for ordinary 
(unregistered and uninsured) parcel- 
post gift packages. Ordinary mail sery- 
ice, and air-mail service, is also open to 
United States military personnel, U, §. 
personnel employed by the Military Goy- 
ernment or the U. S. War Depariment. 
and Military Government offices, via A. 
P. O. 235. 

Foreign businessmen, including Ameri- 


cans, have not yet been permitted to 
enter Korea for commercial purposes, 
and information is not available as to 


when such visits may be possible. 





British Token Import Plan Developments 


The Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce, reported March 14, 
1947, that the British Board of Trade, at the request of the United States Government, 
had added 34 commodity groups to the list of products which may be imported into 
the United Kingdom under the British Token Import Plan. 

Under the plan, each American producer is permitted to ship to the United King- 
dom a yearly amount of each item not to exceed 20 percent of the value of his 
average annual shipments of the items to the United Kingdom during the base years 


1936, 1937, and 1938. 


Only applications received on or before May 20, 1947, will be aSsured of considera- 


tion as claims for full annual quotas. 
tember 30, 1947. 


No applications will be accepted after Sep- 
Full details of the plan and copies of all necessary forms may be 


obtained from the Office of International Trade, Areas Branch, British Token Import 
Plan Unit, Washington, D. C., or from any of the Field Offices of the Department of 


Commerce. 


Additional items which may now be shipped are as follows (numbers used are those 
which must be entered on application form): 


185. Quick-frozen fruits 

186. Cigarettes. 

187. Manufactured smoking tobacco 

188. Onion and garlic salt 

189. Stropping machines, razor grinders 
and razor sharpeners, all hand-operated 

190. Safety razors. 

191. Hand seeders for farm and garden use. 

192. Dental equipment and instruments 

193. Artificial teeth 

194. Spectacle frames other than of 
or gold-filled. 

195. Portable electric generators. 

196. Aquarium equipment. 

197. Belt fasteners for conveyor belts 

198. Filing boxes or filing trays (of wood or 
cardboard ) 

199. Women’s dresses other than of silk or 
artificial silk (silk and artificial silk are al- 
ready on the list) 

200. Women's and 
woolen stockings 

201. Men’s socks. 

202. Garters and sanitary belts 

203. Corsets, girdles, and brassieres. 

204. Bone black 


gold 


children’s cotton and 


205. Porcelain enamel frit 

206. Medicinal preparations packed ready 
for retail under proprietary or trade 
names : 

207. Laundry soap 

208. Paper towels and paper napkins. 

209. Snapshot mounting corners 

210. Adhesive labels 

211. Indexing or filing cards 

212. Automotive cables 

213. Windshield wipers and parts 

214. Loaded sporting cartridges and loaded 
shotgun shells 

215. Miscellaneous office supplies: Tele- 
phone indexes; numbering machines; sta- 
plers and stapler refills; eyeletting machines 
and eyelets 

216. Chemical maintenance products for 
motor cars except oils and polishes (includes 
valve-grinding compound; radiator leak stop, 
weather sealer; gasket cement; radiator 
flush; hydraulic brake fluid; rubbing com- 


sale 


pound; mechanics’ blue for marking valves, 


bearings, etc.; and tar remover). 
217. Furniture casters and parts thereof. 
218. Ladies’ handbag and purse frames 
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TRANSPORT, UTILITIES, and 
COMMUNICATIO 


NS we 


and Communications Division, 
Office of International Trade 


Prepared in Transportation 


jranian Merchants Advise 
Suppliers To Use Air Mail 


When writing to Iran, United States 
firms are urged to use air mail in pref- 
erence to steamer mail, if time is an im- 
portant factor. This advice is based on 
frequent complaints by Iranian mer- 
chants that steamship mail containing 
essential documents, such as bills of 
lading, invoices, price lists, and contracts, 
arrives too late to permit proper action. 


According to the American Embassy in , 


Tehran, these Iranian businessmen have 
pointed to actual cases in which mail 
sent by boat has taken from 4 to 6 
months to be delivered. In contrast, air 
mail requires about 2 weeks, which com- 
pares favorably with the time taken to 
receive mail from European suppliers, 
including those in the United Kingdom. 

The present outlook for improved mail 
service via steamer is exceedingly dim. 
Only one freight line operates direct to 
Iran, with departures scheduled about 
every 3 weeks, and the present amount 
of mail carried does not warrant in- 
creasing the facilities. And while a Brit- 
ish steamship line offers service between 
the United States and Iran, its schedule 
is extremely irregular 


Netherlands Railways Make 
Strides in Restoring Services 


During 1946 the Netherlands Railways 
restored about 200 kilometers of track, 
electrified 180 kilometers, carried more 
than 12,000,000 tons of freight and trav- 
eled 5,500,000,000 passenger kilometers, 
according to the American Consulate 
General at Amsterdam. 

Railway track in usable condition 
last year, as compared with the 1940 
situation, is indicated by the following 
table (in kilometers) : 


Iten 1u40 


Total tract 2 x62 3, 069 ld 


Single track 1, 786 7 5 
Double track 1,076 | 1,273 1,6 


April 5. 1947 











It is expected that the track, both 
electrified and nonelectrified, will be re- 
stored to the prewar level in 1947. 

Passenger receipts for the year were 
151,800,000 guilders. Freight transpor- 
tation by weight was 12,474,000 metric 
tons, and receipts for the first 11 months 
of the year were 51,300,000 guilders. The 
railroad has had some difficulty in ob- 
taining as many workers as needed: 
40,000 were employed at the end of the 
year. 

All of the repair shops are now operat- 
ing, including the Haarlem shop which 
suffered slight damage by fire during the 
year. All the important international 
lines have been reopened. 

The following rolling stock was in use 
at the end of 1946: 741 locomotives, 43 
locomotors; 820 steam passenger cars; 
172 electric, nonstreamlined passenger 
cars; 32 electric, streamlined passenger 
cars; 23 Diesel-electric passenger cars; 
17,000 freight cars; and 516 baggage and 
mail cars. 

The return of rolling stock and other 
equipment from Germany has been a 
serious problem to the Netherlands Rail- 
ways. Tracing large and easily identified 
pieces has been rather successful, but 
only an unimportant part of the smaller 
items has been returned. 








New Rulings Announced on 
Tourist Visa To France 


\mericans can now obtain a tourist 


visa within 3 days, according to the 
French National Tourist Office, New 
York City. Another easement toward 


stimulating travel in France is the recent 
ruling that the tourist visa is now valid 
for 1 year and entitles the bearer within 
that period to as many entries into Met- 
ropolitan France as he desires. The 
only restrictive provisions are that each 
stay shall not exceed 3 months and that 
no business activities of any kind are 
permitted, 








Fe 





Japanese Keen for New 
**English Conversation” 
Radio Program 


Popularity of the Japanese Broadcast- 
ing Corporation’s radio course in “English 
Conversation”’ was evidenced by a re- 
ported 30,000 letters received from listen- 
ers since its inauguration February 1, 
1946. An estimated 2,000,000 regular 
listeners comprised people of all profes- 
sions, students, hospital patients, and 
many other classes. School teachers of 
English are the keenest listeners. The 
broadcast teaches everyday expressions 
for practical use. 


Canadian Railways Ask 
30 Percent Freight-Rate Rise 


All the Canadian Railways have ap- 
plied to the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners for authority to impose a flat 
30-percent increase on freight rates. 
This increase would apply to all freight 
movements in Canada. 

When the hearing was begun before 
the Transport Commission, the legal 
representatives of the Canadian Prov- 
inces, with the exception of Ontario and 
Quebec, questioned the legal authority 
of the Transport Commissioners to in- 
crease the freight rates as requested by 
the railways. The question of jurisdic- 
tion was referred to the Canadian Su- 
preme Court, and Mr. Justice Kervin re- 
turned a decision that the Transport 
Commissioners had every legal authority 
to hear, determine, and fix freight rates. 
The Supreme Court Justice explained 
that under sections 33 and 325 of the law 
it was abundantly clear that the Board 
of Transport Commissioners had the 
power to fix, determine, and enforce just 
and reasonable rates and the power to 
change rates. 

As a result of this ruling, the hearings 
on the applications of the railways will 
continue before the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, according to a report 
from the American Embassy in Ottawa. 

The railways’ present application does 
not affect the statutory guaranties of 
special rates on the western grain prod- 
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ucts under the Crow’s Nest Pass agree- 
ment, nor the basic differential spread 
on maritime freight rates. 

On rendering a decision, the Board of 
Railway Commissioners must determine 
whether the increases granted are to be 
an over-all uniform increase on genera! 
rates, applicable to all parts of Canada, 
or an increase adjusted to geographical 
and competitive factors affecting the 
western Provinces and the Maritimes. 


Reorganized Swissair Is 
Semipublic Corporation 


At an extraordinary stockholders 
meeting of Swissair held at Zurich on 
February 12, 1947, the reorganization of 
Swissair was completed. This reorgan- 
ization was necessary because of the in- 
crease of its capital from 1,030,000 to 
20,000,000 Swiss francs and the trans- 
formation of the heretofore exclusively 
private enterprise into a semi-public 
corporation. 

The new bylaws provide, among other 
things, that Swissair’s capital of 20,000,- 
000 Swiss francs will be represented by 
40000 registered shares of 500 francs 
value. Of this amount at least 6,000,000 
francs must be in the hands of Govern- 
ment agencies and public corporations. 
Only Swiss nationals (natural or juris- 
tic) can be stockholders. The new 
Board of Directors will consist of 27 
members, of whom 10 will be representa- 
tives of the Federal, Cantonal, and Muni- 
cipai Governments and of public cor- 
porations. 


Outside Travel Now Eased for 
Yugoslavian Residents 


According to “Politika,’’ a semiofiicial 
daily newspaper, it is now possible on a 
reciprocal basis for persons residing in 
Yugoslavia to buy with local currency 
rail tickets to any one of the following 
countries: Bulgaria, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Austria, Italy, Switzer- 
land, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Luxembourg, and England. The same 
facilities are accorded in connection with 
the shipment of baggage. 

Heretofore, all rail fares to points out- 
sicde of Yugoslavia had to be paid in 
foreign currency, unobtainable in the 
country. 


Iraq Considers Buying 
War-Surplus Steamers 


The Iraqui Legation in Washington re- 
cently proposed to the Marine Trans- 
port Committee of the Ministry of 
Finance in Irag the purchase of a fleet of 
10 steamers from war surpluses. Accord- 
ing to the American Embassy at Bagh- 
dad, these vessels would be used to carry 
Iraq’s produce to the various ports of 
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the world, thus solving in part the prob- 
lem of Iraq’s lack of marine-transport 
facilities. Under the proposal, Iraq 
would also have the option to retain the 
services of the crews, technical staff, and 
others to sail and operate the steamers 
economically. 





(Continued from p. 11) 


industries. He is now in the United States 
until May 23. U.S. address: c/o U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh, Akron, Cleveland, and 
Chicago. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, March 22, 1947.) 

23. India—Surendra Maganlal Mehta, 11 
Haines Road, Bombay, representing The Rag- 
huvanshi Mills, Ltd. and The Ambika Silk 
Mills Co., Ltd., both Mahaluxmi, Bombay, is 
interested in purchasing tertile spinning, 
weaving, dyeing, bleaching, and finishing ma- 
chinery; rayon piece goods; electric industrial 
motors, transformers, and accessories. He 
also desires to contact rayon-yarn manufac- 
turers interested in placing their agency 
account in India. Mr. Maganlal is now in 
this country for 3 months. U. S. address 
c/o Chase National Bank, 18 Pine 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
Boston 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared 

24. India—B. A. Sanesra, representing H. B 
Sanesra & Co., 2-16 Western India 
Sir Chirzshah Mehta Road, Bombay, is in- 
terested in purchasing and obtaining repre- 


Street, 


House 


sentations for silk, rayon, and cotton piece 
goods and remnants; velvets; nylons; organ- 
dies; shirtings; and silk, rayon, and nylon 


parachutes. He is now in the United States 
for 3 months U. S. address: Hotel New 
Yorker, 34th Street and Eighth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, and Chicago 

World Trade Directory Report 
pared 

25. Ireland—Wm, Declan Dwyer, Glen- 
keen, Glanmire, Cork, representing Sunbeam 
Wolsey Ltd., Millfield, Cork, is interested in 
various kinds of teztile machinery and cot- 
ton, silk, woolen, and nylon yarns. Sched- 
uled to arrive about April 7, via New York 
City, for a visit of 4 to6 weeks. U.S. address 
Ambassador Hotel, Park Avenue and 5Slst 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary 
Boston, Chicago, and Philadelphia 

26. Netherlands Indies—A. M. Dasaad, 
Prinsenstraat 3-5, Batavia, Java, represent- 
ing Dasaad Musin Concern, Malava Import 
Co., and Kantjil Mas Textile Co., Batavia, is 
interested in exploring opportunities for im- 
porting yarns, general merchandise, radios, 
and refrigerators, and exporting tea, sugar, 
kapok, fibers, oils and coffee. Scheduled to 
arrive the first of April, via New York City, 
for a 4 months’ visit U. S. address: c/o 
Wetherlands Embassy, 1470 Euclid Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. Itinerary: Washington, 
New York, Columbus (Ohio), Chicago, and 
San Francisco 

27. Switzerland—Ernst Leu, representing 
Aktiengesellschaft Ernst Geiser, Langenthai, 
Canton Bern, is interested in purchasing and 
obtaining representations for tab’e and seed 


being pre- 


New York 


potatoes, potato and corn starch hone 
(both vegetable and grain) dan 
foods vegetables, , 


seeds 


canned 


meats, fruits 
wices), nuts, fresh and dried fruits, glucose 
cereals, jute and burlap bags, fibers for 


cordage, and agricultural machines He js 
now in the United States for an indefinite 
period U. S. address: c/o Credit Swisse 
New York Agency, 30 Pine Street, New York 
1,N. ¥. Itinerary: New York City. 

28. Union of South Africa—Ss, W. J. Lieben. 
erg, representing Student’s Christian Aggo. 
ciation, P. O. Box Stellenbosch, Cape 
Lrovince, is interested in printing machinery 
religious films, puclications, stationer , and 
art materials. He also seeks information op 
students’ clubs. Scheduled to arrive March 
9, via New York City, for a visit of 
U. S. address: Thomas Cook & Sons 587 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y._ Itinerar: 
New York, Chicago, Grand Rapids and other 
cities in Michigan 


3 months 


29. Unicon of outh Afrtca—Alexander 
Murra’, 12 Csborne Road, East London 


representiny Werner BGros., 112 Oxford Street 
Fast London, is interested in woodworking 
and metalworking machines 
household hardware 
electrical appliances, including radtos, arms 
and ammunition, and builders 
Scheduled to arrive during 
York City, for a 3 months’ 
dress: c/o Mrs. D. McLeod 


artisans’ tools 
olassware household 
hardware 
April, via New 
visit. U. S. ad- 


5125 Cooper Street, 
Detroit 3, Mich Itinerary New York 
Detroit, and Chicago 


0. Union of South 
representing Whiteson 
ers (Pty.) Ltd., 219 
Johannesburg, is 


Africa ‘hiteson 
Wholesale Furnish- 
Commissioner Street 
interested in purchasing 
and obtaining agencies for house furnishings 
including carpet and draperies 
heduled to arrive April 15, for a visit of 
to G weeks U. S. address: c r? 
Inc., 120 York, N. Y 


linoleum 


Broadway, N 
Import Opportunities 


31. Belgium—Etablissements Delmée & Co 
10, rue du Rempart, Ath 
bentwood chairs F 

32. Denmark—A/S Ej>y Savvaerk, A. Aaby 
Madsen, Ejby, wish to export folding chairs 
made of beechtwood in 
cellulose finish, £0,000 annually 

33. Denmark—Kaj Paustian, 24B 
voldgade, Copenhagen, has available for ex- 


wish to 


export 


various stains with 


()ster- 


port gin, liquors, and other alcoholic bever- 
ages 
34. Egypt—Andre Mouchbahani & Fils 


P. O. Box 371, Port Said, wish to export best- 
qualit, cotton rags (white and colored) 

35. England—Beniza Products Ltd., 25 26 
Poland Street, London, W. 1, wish to export 
plastic bracelets 


raincoats, Delt wrist- 


watch straps fancy buttons, 
brooches, imitation jewelry, ladies’ shoes ana 
sandals, gold and powder compacts, 
and mechanical, soft and wooden toys 

36. England—H. J. Co. Ltd., 246-7 Totten- 
ham Court Road, London W. 1., wish to 
export fine gold and platinum jewelry with 
precious stones, such as cocktail watches, 
bracelets, double clips, earclips, and brooches 

37. Italy—Cav. Oreste Talini, Lamporec- 
chio (Pistoia Province), has available for 
export prime-quality decorative laurel with 
small branches and dried leaves. 

38. Italy—Dell’Amico, Caro & Colombi 
S.A., 11 Via Roma, Carrara, desires to export 
block, sawn, and worked Carrara marble. 

39. Italy—Ferdinando Palla, Pietrasanta, 
wish to export sculptured marble works such 


perspex goods, 


silver 


as religious, cemetery, and garden. 

40. italy—Societa Anonima S Henraux 
Querceta (Lucca), wish to export raw, cut, 
nd worked stone, and 
cravel 


Carrara marble, 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
ae EXCHANGE RATES 






of foreign currency per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 


5 gourdes to a dollar 


Average rat Latest available quotation 








A pprox- 
Country Unit quoted Pype of exchange 1045 1946 — Pann 
in (an i ~ Rate alent Date 
nual nual) | Vo inU.s 
ly 
: cur 
rency 
Argentil Paper p Preferential 8.7 §. 73 3. 73 3.73 |$0. 2681 | Mar. 15, 1947 
Ordinary 4. 23 4. 23 41. 25 4.25 2364 Do 
Auction $44 4.04 1.04 1.04 2024 Do 
Free market 1.04 1.09 *4. 11 4.11 2433) «Feb. 27, 1947 
Bolivia Bolivian: Controlled 12.42 | 42.42 42.42 | 42.42 0236 | Mar. 15, 1947 
Curb AY. 96 60. 94 5Y. 00 59. 00 0169 Feb. 28, 1947 
Brazil Cruz Official 16. 50 16. 50 (2 
Free market 19. 50 19. 42 18.72 | 218.72 0534 > Mar. 15, 1947 
Special free market 20. 00 20.00 ( 
Ct Pe Special ; 19. 27 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 C516) Feb. 28, 1947 
Export draft 25. 00 25.00 25.00 25.00 0400 Do 
Free market 32. 24 $4. 8th 12.94 $2.94 0233 Do 
7 ie 41. 00 31.00 31. 00 31.00 0323 Do 
( mit i Commercial bank 1. 75 1.75 1. 76 1. 755 5OYS Do 
Bank of Republic 1.76 1. 76 1. 76 1. 755 HOGS Do 
Curb 1. 83 °°). 835 *1. 925 1. 925 5105 Dec. 31, 1946 
( iR ( Uncontfolled 6s 5. 84 *6. O01 6.01 1664 | Mar. 11, 1947 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 62 5. O7 5. 67 1764 Do 
Cuba Pi Free 1. 00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0000 > Mar. 15, 1947 
Ecuador Sucre Central bank (Official 13.77 14. 66 15.04 13. 50 O741 Do 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 2.04 2.04 2. 04 4402 Do 
Mexict i Free + SH 1 St 4. XO) 4. SH 2058 Do 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 5. 00 2000 Mar. 1, 1947 
Curt 6. 62 5.49 *5 26 5. 25 1905 Do 
Paragua\ Guarat Officia , 12 , 12 3 12 , 12 9205 | Mar. 15, 1947 
Free . 41 3, 25 3.12 3.12 3205 Do 
Peru ~ ad 6.50 6. 50 6.50 6. 50 1538 Do 
Salvad Color lo 2 AO «. 2 AO 2. 50 1000 Do 
Urugu i Controlled 1.90 1.00 1,90 1.90 5263 Do 
Free 
Import 1. 90 1. 60 1. 90 1. 90 5263 Do 
Other purposes 1. 82 1. 785 1. 785 1. 785 WO2 Do 
Ven B i Controlled } 3 35 5 2985 Do 
Free R Qn g 2h +4 2 Qe URS Do 
Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 
? Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946 rhe selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 


he same date, was further reduced on’ July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree 
July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of February 
i tax had been included in the free market selling rate since February 28, 1946. On August 19, 1946, the 
| 1 the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 eruzeiros per dollar 

Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective February 28, 1946 

‘ Disponibilidades propias (private funds 

Effective March 4, 1947, charges amounting to 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar, which represented the difference 
between the basic selling rate for dollars of 13.50 sucres per dollar and the Central Bank's effective selling rate of 15.04 
sucres per dollar, were abolished At the same time, however, equivalent charges were placed on import and exchange 
authorizations 

New currency unit instituted as of November &, 1943 

"Established December 4, 1945 





‘In effect since July 25, 1944 

*Argentina, free-market rate for January; Colombia, curb rate for December 1946; Costa Rica, uncontrolled rate for 
January; Nicaragua, curb rate for January 

“Colombia, January-August average 

41. Italy—Soc. An. Industria Nazionale “La on agricultural tractors, sewing machines, 


Sorgente,”” Stia (Arezzo), has available for 
export printing inks and colors for typog- 
raphy, phototypography, calcography, lithog- 
raphy and lithographic tintypes, high and 
low relief, and offset work. Also standard 
printing, writing and roller inks 

42. Syria—George A. Kazma, Kamechlie, 
has available for export more than _ 1,000 
metric tons of castor seeds 


and shoe repairers’ machinery. 

44. Belgium—Ateliers de Fabrications Au- 
tomobiles J. E. Van Doorslaer, 45-47, rue de 
l'Instruction, Brussels, seeks purchase quo- 
tations on semi-truck tratlers and loading 
machinery. 

45. Belgium—Georges Colignon, 83, rue du 
Jardinier, Brussels, seeks purchase quota- 
tions on metal cutting tools and machine 
tools and accessortes. 

46. Belgium—Etablissements Bouckaert, S 
A., Wingene lez Thielt, desires purchase quo- 
tations on cotton goods for men’s shirts and 
ladies’ blouses 


Export Opportunities 


43. Belgium—Ateliers du Demer, 48 Rue de 
Diest, Aerschot, desires purchase quotations 


April 5, 1947 


= Note.—Averages are based on actual selling - 
-— p . , ° ° 

F a rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
9 = 


47. Belgium—Etablissements Ernest Lucas, 
215, Boulevard Maurice Lemonnier, Brussels, 
seeks purchase quotations for women’s full- 
fashioned hosiery, mens socks, men’s and 
women’s underwear. 

48. Belgium—Cmer Goemaere, 40 rue 
Schul, Antwerp, seeks purchase quotations 
on soya lecithin. 

49. Belgium—J. A. Mertens, 156, Boulevard 
Anspach, Brussels, desires purchase quota- 
tions on canned foods (fruits, fruit juices, 
fish, meat, vegetables, milk.) 

50. Belgiwum—Sobecomin S. A., 20, rue du 
Luxembourg, Brussels, seeks purchase quo- 
tations on all kinds of steel tubes, industrial 
valves and couplings. 

51. British West Indies—Grenada Develop- 
ment Co., Ltd., St. George’s, Grenada, desire 
purchase quotations on _ superior-quality 
equipment for a 30-bedroom tourist hotel, 
as follows: electric washing machines for 
laundry and dishes, ice-cream refrigerator 
(electric, 4 hole) and ice-water fountain, 
standard, table and ceiling electric lamps, 
electric toaster, juice extractor and egg 
timers, white and colored glazed tiles for 
bathrooms and toilets, low-down toilet 
suites, porcelain baths, wash basins, and 
bathroom accessories. 

52. Colombia—Manuel Burges G., Calle 
2a, No. 10-56, Apartado Aereo No. 33-17, 
Bogota, seeks purchase quotations on cut- 
tings and remnants from lithegraphic black 
plate or tin plate for manufacture of bottle 
tops. 

53. Egypt—Gamil Tabet & Co., B. P. 2155, 
Cairo, desires purchase quotations on all 
kinds of tanned leather. 

54. England—Armond Bloch & Co., Ltd., 
48-50 Tooley Street, London, S. E. 1, desires 
purchase quotations on a machine that 
breaks and separates eggs, and a machine 
for breaking and beating eggs. 

55. England—A. Atkinson & Co., Ltd., 
Monument Station Buildings, London, E. C. 
4, seeks purchase quotations on folding 
perambulators, push carts and strollers, and 
machinery for grading gherkins. 

£6. England—Clarke Aijircraft Products, 
Ltd., Stenson Road, Derby, seeks purchase 
quotations on 13% long tons of oval brass 
tubing. A limited number of copies of speci- 
fications are available from Commercial In- 
telligence D‘vision, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

57. England—B. Davoud, 115 Moorgate, 
London, E. C. 2, desires purchase quotations 
on cotton and rayon yarns. 

58. England—Debson Gowns, Ltd., 23A 
Strype Street, Middlesex Street, London, E. 
1, seeKs purchase quotations on piece goods, 
hosiery and lingerie, and toilet articles. 

59. England—Guthrie & Co., Ltd., “Lotus,” 
Tower Hill, Dorking, Surrey, desire purchase 
quotations on bleached and dyed cambrics; 
dyed and printed haircords, limbrics and or- 
fords; black, white, dyed and yarn-dyed pop- 
lins; shirtings; sheetings; and dyed and 
printed light rayon mixtures. 

60. England—Pawsons & Leafs, Ltd., 9 St. 
Pauls Churchyard, London, E. C. 4., seeks 
purchase quotations on knitted undergar- 
ments for men, women, and children. 

61. England—P. N. Pochkharawala, Hilla 
Lodge, Brettenham Road, London, N. 18., 
seeks purchase quotations on food-preparing 
machinery, including fruit-juice extraction 
and bottling, and fruit, vegetable, and fish 
canning. 

62. England—John G. Rollins & Co., Ltd., 
39 Lombard Street, London, E. C. 3., desires 
purchase quotations on ash handles for hay 
and manure forks. 

63. England—Standard Trading Co., Ltd., 
City House, 158 City Road, London, E. C. 1., 
seeks purchase quotations on fat backs and 
bellies. 








64. England—H. & J. Wilson, Ltd., 103 
Great Portland Street, London, W. 1., desires 
purchase quotations on women’s dresses. 

65. France—Vanacker & Cie., 86, rue de 
Marguillies, Lille (Nord), desires purchase 
quotations on rubber for shoes, and sewing 
machines and spare parts. 

66. Greece—Panagiotis J. Kakoyiannis, 13, 
Colocotroni St., Patras, seeks purchase quota- 
tions on 17,000 kilograms of ') hard quality 
wires for manufacturing large pins. Specifi- 
cations are as follows: 


Size Quantity 
(in millimeters) (in kilograms) 

0.6 ws — _ 2,000 
Ba. 2, 000 
a... ¥ ‘ 2, 000 

E 3 Saence 3, 000 

S — .. 2,000 

1.7 epi pation . 3,000 

| ea wae okeh 3, 000 


67. Hungary—Fekete Bros., P. O. Box 54, 
Budapest, seeks purchase quotations on 200 
to 300 garden tractors (5 to 10-12 hp., furrow 
depth 10 to 12 inches) petrol fueled and air 
cooled. 

68. India—B. R. Herman & Mohatta, Ltd., 
Wood Street and Queen’s Road, P. O. Box No 
11, Karachi, desires purchase quotations and 
agency for complete range of agricultural 
machinery, road-building machinery, plastics 
and plastic products, tertiles, electrical ap- 
pliances, consumer goods, and chemicals for 
tertile, rubber, sugar, and glass industries. 

69. India—The Kasturi Industries, Ltd., 
Syrian Church Road, P. O. Box No. 135, Coim- 
batore, seeks purchase quotations for roller- 
bearing spindles used in cotton spinning 
mills. 

70. Ireland—W. J. Heaslip & Sons, Ltd., St 
Dominic’s Mills, Cork, desire purchase quo- 
tations on maize flaking plant for animal 
feed, working on A. C. 220-230 volts, and 
about 2 tons per hour capacity. 

71. Italy—Dalmonte Giovanni, 28 Piazza 
Otto Agosto, Bologna, seeks purchase quota- 
tions and agency on refrigerating equipment, 
such as household refrigerators, deep freezers, 
ice-cream freezers, butcher and meat-storage 
equipment. Also replacement parts. 

72. Italy—Geometra Turri Enrico, 20 Via 
Giuseppe Giusti, Florence, seeks purchase 
quotations and agency for glass polish, var- 
nish, paint, insulating material and similar 
products used in housing construction, air- 
conditioning equipment, elevators and ac- 
cessories 

73. Italy—Rumianca, 39 Corso Montevec- 
chio, Turin, desires purchase quotations on 
palmolive oil for soap making. Require 400 
tons every 6 months. 

74. Italy—S. A. I. M. Societa Anonima In- 
dustriale Mugellana, 6 Piazza Adua, Borgo 
San Lorenzo (Tuscany), seeks purchase quo- 
tations on 220 tons monthly of oilseeds 
such as peanut, cotton, sunflower, linseed, 
and soya, and 27,000 gallons of ethyl alco- 
hol (91.5 proof or over) distilled from mo- 
lasses, sugar waste, beets, wheat, corn, or 
potatoes, for potable purposes. 

75. Italy—Soc. An. Industria Nazionale “La 
sorgente,” Stia (Arezzo), desires purchase 
quotations on shoe polishes and creams. 

76. Netherlands—N. V. Medica Watten- en 
Gazenfabriek, 4 Nassau Dillenburgstraat, The 
Hague, seeks purchase quotations on first- 
class tannin extract, 50 percent cold, resin- 
free. Require 10,000 kilograms annually. 

77. Netherlands—G. Moller-de Rooij, 134 
Goirkestraat, Tilburg, seeks purchase quota- 
tions on first-class quality upper leather 
(calf) in black and colors 5,000 to 50,000 
sq. ft.; and kid-leather shoe lining 5,000 to 
50,000 sq. ft. 

78. Netherlands—J. A. van Oosterum, 34 
Hooge Steenweg, Breda, seeks purchase quo- 
tations on good and medium quality upper 


leather (calf) in black, blue, tan, and ox- 
blood 50,000 to 100,000 sq. ft.; fancy leather 
(sheep or goat) for handbags and leather 
goods 15,000 to 25,000 sq. ft.; and shoe-lining 
leather (sheep), 25,000 to 50,000 sq. ft. 

79. Switzerland—Hans Hegner, 33 Weissen- 
steinerstrasse, Solothurn, seeks purchase 
quotations on office supplies, such as stencils, 
oils, and paper. 

80. Turkey—Kazlicesme Lastik Fabrikasi 
Yako Abuisak, 19-22 Kirecli Sokak, Kazli- 
cesme, Istanbul, seeks purchase quotations 
on rubber mill machinery such as mixing 
mills, mixing machines, extrusion machine, 
calendar, and tools for manufacture of rub- 
ber products. Prefer second-hand machinery 
of medium dimensions, if possible. 

81. Union of South Africa—Bailes (Pty.) 
Ltd., P. O. Box 753, Durban, desires pur- 
chase quotations on a complete plant for 
the manufacture of kraft paper bags to 
hold 100 pounds of sugar 

82. Union of South Africa—Hadrian Co 
(Pty.), Ltd., 21 Colonization Chambers, West 
Street, Duvban, seeks purchase quotations on 
canned foodstuffs such as all types of vege- 
tables and meat, and fish, especially sal- 
mon, shrimp, lobster, and crab 


Agency Opportunities 


83. Brazil—Marianno A. Soares, Rua Bue- 
nos Aires 140, Fifth Floor, Room 505, Rio de 
Janeiro, seeks representations for small gaso- 
line power plants, small Diesel engines, blow- 
ers for air conditioning, and radio compo- 
nent parts 

84. Canada—Beamish Enterprises, 84 Rox- 
borough Drive, Toronto 5, Ontario, seeks rep- 
resentations for small, inerpensive, e'ectrical 
appliances, confections, household hardware 
and kitchenware, tools, table and kitchen 
cutlery, and small leather articles. Com- 
modities for sale in retail variety stores 

85. Canada—G & S Enterprises, Ltd., Ft. 
McLean Drive, Vancouver, seeks representa- 
tions for powered lawn mowers ranging from 
14 to 38 inches, 114 to 3 hp. motor, and 6 to 
9 blades 

86. England—Associated Brassfounders 
Birmingham, Ltd., Willesden Works, Old Oak 
Lane, London, N. W. 10, desires sole agency 
of, or right to manufacture under license 


any patented hardware line not 
keted in the United Kingdom, 

87. England—Bay Leather Co. 
Gate, Bermondsey, London, S. E. 1 . 
representations for sole and upper Secale 

88. England—Hollier & Wearn, Lta. 7 ™ 
Crescent, King Street, Leicester. Le cs, “a 
representations for all commodities ‘ap . 
cable to the manufacture of hosiery, . . 
yarns, needles, and sundries. : as 

89. France—Daniel Drouin, 1} Rue Isidor 
Louveau, Rennes, Ille-et-Vilaine. seeks = 
resentations for fine quality x» riting Paper 
and typewriting paper, record books. and 
drawing paper 

90. Italy—Fernando Griselli, 60 Via Masac. 
cio, Arezzo, seeks representations for hard- 
ware, mechanical tools, and utensils. such 
as wood and iron files, measuring instru. 
ments, drill points, screw drivers, and lathes 

91. Netherlands—Kop & Voogt. Post Box 
5095 (8 J. M. Coenenstraat), Amsterdam, z 
seeks representations for cocoa waste. brew. 
ery rice, agar-agar, pectin, dr ugs, and medici- 
nal herbs 

92. Portuguese West Africa—Branco 4 
Silva, Caixa Postal No. 35, Benguela. Angcla 
seeks representations for sewing machines 
and typewriters 

93. Union of South Africa—A. H. Marcuson 
& Co. (Pty.), Ltd., P. O. Box 5438, Johannes. 
burg, seeks representations for cotton yaq;ijs 
for weaving and knitting 

94. Union of South Africa—Pienaar Bros 
6, Port Road, Capetown, seeks representations 
for cotton and rayon piece goods, bulk or 
packaged candy, and floor coverings 


already mar- 


Ltd, 4 Tyers 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed copies 
may be obtained by American firms from 
this Division and from Department of 
Commerce Field Offices. The price is $1 
a list for each country 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Turkey 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—Venezuela 


Selected European and Other Exchange Rates’ 


NOTE Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currenc) 
New York City for cable transfers payable in fore 
( r NI 
Australia Pound 
C)ftic 
Free 
Belgiun Fran 
Canada Dollar 
Officia 
Free 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitar Fran¢ 
India Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland France 
United Kingdon Pound 
Official 
Free 
¢ Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International 
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architects Builders, Contractors, and En- 


: rs—Canada. Ls 
irenitects Builders, Contractors, and En- 
r he 
rs—Bolivia. 
Biwrchitects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 


ineers—Cuba. 
Marenstects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 


—India. 

og weer - Equipment Importers and 

Dealers—Brazil. 
Automotive - Equipment 

Dealers—Haiti. 

Automotive - Equipment 
Dealers—United Kingdom. 
Automotive - Product 

Chile. 

Automotive - Product 
Mexico. 

Bakeries—Chile. 

Bakeries—Costa Rica 

Bakeries—Cuba 

Bakeries—El Salvador 

Bakeries—Honduras 

Bakeries—Nicaragua 

Bakeries—Paraguay 

Beverage Manufacturers—Mozambique. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Bolivia. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Costa Rica. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Iran 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Bermuda. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Canada 

Boat and Sh'p Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Honduras. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Uruguay A 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Venezuela 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Canada. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Dominican Republic 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Haiti 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Ireland 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers 
Canada. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Guate- 
mala. 

Canneries—Venezuela. 

Cement Manufacturers—Mexico. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Iran 

Clothing Manufacturers—Uruguay. 

Confectionery Importers and Dealers 
Czechoslovakia 

Dairy Industry—Colombia 

Dental Supply Houses—Peru 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—British Honduras 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Barbados. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Syria and Lebanon 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—Brazil 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—Ceylon. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Chile. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Colombia 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Costa Rica 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Panama. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Paraguay 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Turkey. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers—Tur- 
key. 

Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Turkey 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Guade- 
loupe. 

Hide and Skin Exporters—Mexico 


Importers and 
Importers and 
Manufacturers 


Manufacturers — 
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Hospitals—Mekxico. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—Ceylon. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—Dominican Republic. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—Honduras. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—British Honduras. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—Guatemala. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—Jamaica. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—Nicaragua. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Haiti. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Peru. 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry—Bo- 
livia. 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry—Co- 
lombia. 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry—Tur- 
key. 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 
Dealers—Bolivia. 

Lumber Importers and Agents—Bolivia. 

Lumber Importers and Agents—United 
Kingdom. 

Machinery Importers and Dealers—lIre- 
land 

Machinery Importers and Dealers—Swit- 
zerland. 

Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings 
Colombia. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Haiti. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Ireland. 

Metal-Working Plants and Shops—Mexico. 

Metal-Working Plants and Shops—Nica- 
ragua. 

Metal-Working Plants and Shops—Portu- 
gal. 

Metal and Scrap-Metal Importers and 
Dealers—Colombia. 

Motion-Picture Industry—-Guadeloupe. 

Motion-Picture Industry—Martinique. 

Motion-Picture Industry—Paraguay. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Erazil. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Chile. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Guadeloupe. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Martinique. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Mexico. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Panama. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Syria. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Venezuela. 

Motorbus Lines and Transport Companies- 
Colombia. 

Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers——Australia. 

Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Panama. 

Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Uruguay. 

Office-Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Brazil. 

Office-Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Spain 

Office-Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Sweden. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 
ers, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Ex- 
porters—Brazil. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 
ers, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Ex- 
porters—Mexico. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Dominican Republic. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
El Salvador. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Honduras 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers- 
British Honduras. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers 
Iran 





Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Ireland. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Nicaragua. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Panama. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Paraguay. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Surinam. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Australia. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Union of South Africa. 

Petroleum Industry—Mexico. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Egypt and Cyprus. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Mexico. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Surinam. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Venezuela. 

Professional- and _ Scientific-Instrument 
Importers and Dealers—Bolivia. 

Professional- and _ Scientific-Instrument 
Importers and Dealers—Dominican Republic. 

Professional- and _ Scientific-Instrument 
Importers and Dealers—Guatemala. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Canada. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Colom- 
bia. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Domin- 
ican Republic. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Finland. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Hon- 
duras. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Norway. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Costa Rica. 

Rubber Goods Manufacturers—Burma. 

Rubber Goods Manufacturers—Ireland. 

Rubber Goods Manufacturers—Nicaragua. 

Rubber Goods Manufacturers—Venezuela. 

Sawmills—Colombia. 

Sawmills—Mexico. 

Sawmills—Nicaragua. 

Sawmills—Uruguay. 

Sawmills—Venezuela. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Nicaragua. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Spain. 

Sporting Goods, Toy, and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Colombia. 

Sporting Goods, Toy, and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Paraguay. 

Sporting Goods, Toy, and Game Importers 
and Dealers—United Kingdom. 

Sugar Mills—Colombia. 

Textile Industry—Switzerland. 


W heat-Flour Consumption 
in the Philippines 
Is Mounting 


(Continued from p. 7) 


The United States will, no doubt, con- 
tinue to be the largest supplier of flour 
to the Philippines. It is believed that 
the imports during the next year or so 
will be about 80 percent American soft- 
and hard-wheat flour and 20 percent 
Canadian hard-wheat flour. Australia 
will not be in a position to compete with 
United States soft-wheat flour until ar- 
rangements are made for allocation of 
Australian shipments to countries other 
than British possessions. 
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Venezuela, in 1946, 
Witnessed Growth, Dearth, 
Brisk Trade 

(Continued from p. 9) 


At the year’s end, congestion of in- 
bound freight at La Guaira reached 
serious proportions despite the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to afford 24-hour customs 
and stevedore service to facilitate clear- 
ance and the issuance of a decree au- 
thorizing the Ministry of Finance to per- 
mit incoming foreign ships with cargo 
consigned to La Guaira to proceed di- 
rectly to Puerto Cabello and discharge 
such cargo at Puerto Cabello. 

As regards coastal traffic the four 
Diesel cargo ships acquired in Sweden 
by the Venezuelan Navigation Co. (Com- 
pahia Venezolana de Navegacion) ar- 
rived during the third quarter of 1946 
and were placed in coastal service where 
they were needed badly. During Novem- 
ber the company announced the acquisi- 
tion in the United States of three tug- 
boats and seven barges for use on the 
Orinoco River. 

Aviation traffic was maintained at 
high levels during 1946 with the Linea 
Aeropostal Venezolana (LAV) embark- 
ing on several international flights, 
specifically to Stockholm in July and 
Rome via New York, London, and Paris 
in August. In September, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in the United States 
granted LAV a permit to establish an air 
route to the United States, a develop- 
ment received with enthusiastic satisfac- 
tion by the Venezuelan public. 

The condition of the railways and the 
lack of an integrated system of railway 
communications led the Government to 
establish, early in 1946, an autonomous 
institute called the State Railways Ad- 
ministration to attempt to improve rail- 
ways in Venezuela. In late Septem- 
ber, the Institute began a comprehensive 
study of the problem with a view to 
recommending what should be done to 
improve the railway systems. In Decem- 
ber, the Venezuelan Government placed 
6,000,000 bolivares at the disposal of the 
State Railways Administration to im- 
prove the operation of the railways un- 
der its jurisdiction and also to acquire 
from abroad new and badly needed rail- 
way equipment. 

Highway construction progressed dur- 
ing 1946 but was hampered somewhat by 
the lack of road-construction machinery. 
Maintenance and repairing of existing 
highways continued to the best of the 
Government’s ability, and in proportion 
to the amount of equipment available. 


Government Assistance 


On May 29, 1946, the Venezuelan De- 
velopment Corporation (Corporacion 
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Venezolana de Fomento) was created by 
the Venezuelan Government to stimulate 
agricultural, mineral, and_ industrial 
production. With a total initial capital 
of approximately 100,000,000 bolivares, 
the Corporation, functioning as an au- 
tonomous entity, was empowered to help 
existing industries, establish new ones, 
and provide technical and financial as- 
sistance to productive or potentially 
productive undertakings. 

In August 1946, the Corporation an- 
nounced that its first task was to facili- 
tate the financing and acquisition in the 
United States of approximately $25,000,- 
000 of agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments to initiate the Emergency Food 
Production Program. To accomplish 
this, an economic mission arrived in the 
United States in September 1946. 

During the year, the Venezuelan De- 
velopment Corporation obtained the fol- 
lowing properties: The Banco Industrial 
de Venezuela, to be used as an instrument 
to grant loans to small industries; the 
C. A. Generadora de Fuerza y Luz Eléc- 
trica del Tuy, an electric-light plant; the 
Unidad Agropecuaria de Maracay, a large 
farm property; the Telares de Maracay,a 
cotton-textile mill; the Lactuario de 
Maracay, a dairy property and milk 
plant; the Fabrica de Aceites de Mara- 
cay, a vegetable-oil factory; the Aserra- 
dero “El Pajaro,” a sawmill; the Jabo- 
neria “El Prado,” a soap factory; and 
the Central Tacarigua y sus Anexos, a 
large sugar mill and sugarcane property. 

During December 1946, the General 
Council announced the approval of a 
budget for 1947 of 94,951,821.37 bolivares, 
to be passed on to the Executive Direc- 
torate for consideration. 


Foreign Trade 


Foreign trade was at high levels during 
1946. Exports of crude petroleum and 
coffee, accounting for more than 90 per- 
cent of Venezuela’s total exports by value, 
were large. Imports, although spotty 
both as to composition and arrival, were 
believed to be at record highs with im- 
ports from the United States—which 
supplied 86 percent of Venezuela’s total 
imports in 1944—amounting to approxi- 
mately $180,300,000 for the first 11 
months. 

Cost of Living 

During the war years Venezuela was 
spared to a fairly large degree the ef- 
fects of drastic price inflation. However, 
during 1946, with the pumping of in- 
creased media of payment into the hands 
of a greater number of people, prices be- 
gan to rise. The General Commodity 
Price Index of the Banco Central, which 
in January stood at 129.62, rose in Sep- 
tember to 141.66 (base 1938=100). In 
order to counteract the rising cost of liv- 
ing, the Government attempted to in- 








crease agricultural production and de. 
creed tariff reductions on frozen fruits 
and vegetables, frozen and refrigerateg 
meats, and a wide range of Semifabrj. 
cated and manufactured articles of 
aluminum. 
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ministraciOn Nacional de Combustibles. 
Alcohol y Portland) and the companies 
which have requested a share of the 
quotas, on the basis of their 1946 sales. 


pied cu tor soe second nar Se 
. : i 1946, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 17 
1946; for announcement of decree of May 19, 
1939, see COMMERCE REPorT of June 24, 1939: 
for announcement of decree establishing 
AC a ‘ues Pr g 
watt Pt id yr Rocrene see Connnaa 
PORT Of December 7, 1931.] 

Tourist’s Automobile: Temporary-Ad- 
mission Regulations Consolidated.—a 
tourist’s automobile can be cleared 
through the Uruguayan customs under 
temporary-admission regulations estab- 
lished by decree dated November 16. 
1846, published in the Diario Oficial of 
November 27, 1946. 

The request for permission to bring 
a tourist’s automobile into Uruguay 
under the temporary-admission regula- 
tions must be addressed to the Director 
General of the Customs on a special 
form, which must indicate the name of 
the owner, address in the country of 
origin, type of automobile, make, num- 
ber of motor, registration-card number 
bearing the name of the owner of the 
car, date of entry into Uruguay, and 
port or city of origin 

A tourist’s automobile is admitted for 
a period limited to 6 months each year, 
beginning from the day following the 
date of the permit. 

If at the end of this period the auto- 
mobile is not reexported, its owner must 
pay the customs duties and additional 
charges, plus 6 percent annual interest 
from the date of importation, and mus 
renew his permit with the Import ané 
Export Control Commission. 

Owners of tourists’ automobiles will 
not be required to post a bond, but cars 
will be considered as guaranty for pay- 
ment of whatever charges may be in- 
curred. 

This decree consolidated all previous 
regulations established on temporary 
admission of tourists’ automobiles and is 
to facilitate their clearance through the 
customs. 

|For previous announcement on this sub- 
ject, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Au- 
gust 8, 1942.| 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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